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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Scottish Gaél ; or, Celtic Manners, as pre- 
served among the Highlanders: being an 
Historical and Descriptive Account of the 
Inhabitants, Antiquities, and National Pecu- 
liarities of Scotland, &c. By James Logan, 
F.S.A.S. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1830. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 

In our short notice of this work, a fortnight 

ago, we recommended it to the patronage of 

the public, as a most meritorious and curious 
performance. Our favourable opinion, thus 
expressed on a first hasty glance at the vo. 
lumes, we are happy to say has not been 
shaken by an attentive perusal. Mr. Logan’s 
reading is extensive, his research deep, and his 
enthusiasm extraordinary: his path was almost 
untrodden—a circumstance which must have 
added greatly to the difficulty of the task, 
but which is likely to reward him for -his 
labours by the value and novelty it attaches to 
them. His volumes have, however, in com- 
mon with many other archeological publica- 
tions, two serious faults, which are consider- 
able drawbacks, unfortunately, on their general 
utility. The first is a lack of that chronologi- 

arrangement which can alone leave a clear 
impression on the mind of the reader; and the 
second, the absence of contemporary authority 
for numberless statements, which require to 
be so established before the cautious inquirer 
chooses to accept them as the bases of ingenious 
speculations. Mr. Logan, besides, being him- 
re arora acquainted with, and enthusias- 
tically attached to, his subject, canters on his 
holiby in the most excursive manner, from the 

Grampians ‘to the Alps, from the siege of Troy 

to the battle of Culloden, from Tentabochus, 

ie the Teutoni, to Big Sam, the Prince 
of Walés’s porter,—till his bewildered reader 
feels,:on laying down the book, as if he had 
awoke from one of those puzzling dreams in 

ich every thing in nature is served up to his 
mental vision, jumbled together like the dish 
of salmagundi that has occasioned his indiges- 
tion. It is not to instances where parallels are 
drawn between the customs of the Highlanders 
and those of some remnant of the great Celtic 
race in other parts of the globe, that we are 
here alluding—it is to the jumping backwards 
and forwards—the abrupt transitions—the sud- 
den stride to remote objects when least ex- 
pected, and which, at the first glance, indaces 
us to imagine we have turned over two leaves 
at once. For instance, at p. 213, vol. i., we 
read— A tenant in Caithness spun a certain 
quantity of woollen yarn, and so much of lint ; 
paid a quantity of oats to feed the laird’s horses ; 
trout, if near a river or lake; and if in the 

Vicinity of a wood, a certain number of nasks, 

i. e. binders of birch, to secure the laird’s cows.” 

“* In Man, the swine of felons belonged to the 

king, the goats to the queen.” 

Now, this is like the rough jotting down of 
notes in an antiquary’s pocket-book ; and either 
or confuses, according to the character 

of the reader. With the explanation of the 








word nask terminates the notice of Gaelic law 
terms; and the next paragraph—‘“ In Man, 
the swine of felons belonged to the king,” &c., 
though it sounds as if it either had some rela- 
tion to what has gone before, or was, as the 
French say, apropos des bottes, is, in fact, the 
commencement of an entirely different subject 
(the legal punishments of the Celts), and re- 
quires, at least, a word or two by way of intro- 
duction. There is also something obscure in 
the paragraph immediately succeeding :—“* Ac- 
cording to Diodorus, the Celts impaled on 
stakes, and burned on lofty piles, those who were 
guilty of any great crime, after a close impri- 
sonment of five years; and in like manner he 
says they used their captives—some cutting 
the throats, burning, or otherwise destroying 
both men and beasts. Among the ancient Ca- 
ledonians, malefactors who were sentenced to 
death were burnt between two fires; from 
whence is derived the saying—‘ Edir da teine 
Bheil’—he is between the two flames of Bel.” 
Now, we do not perceive the likeness in man- 
ner between cutting the throat of a prisoner 
of war and burning or impaling a notorious 
criminal after five years’ imprisonment; nor 
can we exactly understand what the other men 
and beasts have to do with the business. The 
peculiar custom of burning a malefactor be- 
tween two fires, as practised by the ancient 
Caledonians, is not traced to the Celts de- 
scribed by Diodorus ; on the contrary, it is ex- 
pressly stated that their criminals were burned 
on lofty piles— and on what authority does 
Mr. Logan record the former singular punish- 
ment? We presume he can furnish us with 
one, but he has not done so; and before he 
asserts that the Gaelic proverb is derived from 
that custom, the critical reader will require 
that the custom itself should be proved to have 
existed. In that very interesting portion of 
the work which relates to the national dress 
of Scotland, round assertions are made by 
scores, without any authorities being quoted 
in their support, while the want of chrono- 
logical arrangement is perplexing in the ex- 
treme. Mr. n discovers the feile-beag, 
or kilt, on the seal of Alexander I. of Scot- 
land, considering it apparently (as we under- 
stand him) neither more-nor less than a tunic 
reaching to the knees. Now it needs no ghost 
from the grave to tell us, that the tunic is 
nearly as ancient as the Grampians them- 
selves; but the garment so called was of the 
shape of a shirt, with or without sleeves, and 
covered the body from the neck to the knees. 
The feile-beag is now put on like a petticoat, 
and is a separate article of dress from the vest or 
jacket that covers the chest to the waist. When 
did this alteration take place ? Did the fashion 
of making it’separate originate with the Scots, 
or was it borrowed from some other nation? 
The kilt is certainly not a tunic at present. 
And the sporan, or purse, “ anciently,’’ Mr. 
Logan says, “‘ was small, and less decorated ;” 
and he instances that of Lord Lovat, who suf- 
fered in 1746. Anciently! Where is the au- 





thority for its existence anciently ? We know] 


that the gypsire, or pouch, was worn hanging 
at the girdle on one side during. the middle 
ages, throughout Europe; and there is, or 
was, an effigy of a Scotch warrior, of the 
fourteenth century, to be seen .at Ileolmkil, 
attired in a gambeson, and wearing a square 
leathern pouch (the dorlach) on the right 
side ;* but the hairy and tasselled sporan of 
the modern Highlander is worn in front, and 
differs totally in form, as well as situation, 
from any other description of pouch with which 
we have met. Could not Mr. Logan have fur- 
nished us with the date of the alteration ? 
Respecting the trius again, which has been con- 
sidered by many of our best antiquaries to be 
more ancient than the feile-beag, Mr. Logan 
remarks, that the Gaelic triubahs, or triughas, 
the Irish ¢rivs and Welsh trws, signify’ the 
vestment which covers the loins, derived from 
the root érus, gather, truss, or tuck up, &c.;” 
and contends that the Irish trouse and mantle, 
so often alluded to by old writers, were formed 
like the breacan or belted plaid of the Scots 
Highlanders, and left the legs*bare. Yet im- 
mediately afterwards (p. 257) he says, without 
any comment, “‘ the triughas, pronounced trius, 
are pantaloons and stockings joined; and, are 
either knit like the latter, or, according to the 
ancient manner, are formed. of tartan cloth, 
nicely fitted to.the shape, and fringed down 
the legs ; they were sometimes merely striped, 
and were fastened by a belt pound the loins, 
with a square piece of clothyhanging down 
before.”” And “‘ respecting this dress,”’ he tells 
us, “‘ there is preserved a Gagli¢ saying,”’ after 
contending through the tavo}previous pages 
that the ¢rivs was not originally a covering 
for the legs, and that the term, which was 
applicable to the tucked-up breacan, was 
given to the trousers adopted on the prohi- 
bition of the ancient dress.. How are we to 
reconcile such contradictory statements ? Not- 
withstanding these faults, however, we repeat 
with pleasure, that there is much curious and 
valuable: niatter in these volumes; and that 
Mr. n has acted as a zealous pioneer for 
the student of Celtic antiquity. He has not 
the erudition of Chalmers, ner the icuity 
of Davies ; but he has gotten tegether a mass 
of very interésting materials, and deserves the 
thanks and patronage of the British public, 
particularly of that portion of it to which he 
immediately belongs, and whose claims to our 
respect and admiration he has so ardently and 
learnedly supported. The following miscel- 
laneous extracts may be taken as a favour- 
able specimen of the style in which the work 
is written; though the need of cuts and en- 
gravings puts it out of our power to refer to 
several portions of the highest antiquarian 
interest. 

‘* Every one knows that the Scots are fond 
of snuff, and the figure of a Highlander is the 
almost invariable symbol of a snuff-shop. How 
they became so noted for their partiality to 
‘ sneeshin’ is not easy to determine ; it is a 


~* Mr. Logan is perhaps aware of the existence of this 
ffigy, but he has not alluded to it. 
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subject that has hitherto received little atten- 
tion. There is a tradition, that when the Black 
Watch, now the 42nd regiment, first came to 
London, the men were so constantly calling to 
supply themselves with their favourite powder, 
that the dealers whose snuff had met with 
their patronage, adopted the figure of a High- 
lander to indicate their business. This may be 
very correct ; but how came the inhabitants of 
the remote Highlands and Isles so speedily to 
bring into universal use an article that had 
heen but recently introduced in England? Sir 
Walter Raleigh first brought tobacco here, 
about 1586; and we know that, like all inno- 
vations, it must have been some time before its 
use became common, even in the south; yet, 
in a poem by Mary Mac Leod, of the house of 
Dunvegan, addressed to John Mac Leod, bro- 
ther to Sir Norman, and written about 1600, 
she thanks him for presenting her with a bra 
thombac, or tobacco mill-stone. Now it is not 
at all probable that the Highlanders could 
have received their knowledge of this plant 
from the English, or that, in so short a time, 
they would have been, not only reconciled, but 
proverbially addicted to its use. The strong 
prejudice which the Gaél have to innovation of 
all kinds, even emanating from a less ob- 
jectionable quarter than the Sassanach, forbids 
us to believe that their snuff was connected 
with Raleigh’s discovery. The root cormheille, 
or braonan, was chewed like tobacco by the old 
Highlanders, and may have been smoked or 
ground to snuff; but whatever the article was, 
it is certain that the Celts were accustomed to 
smoke, and their pipes have been frequently 
dug up both in Britain and Ireland. They 
were discovered, in considerable numbers, under 
ground, at Brannockstown, in the county of 
Kildare, in 1784; and a skeleton, found under 
an ancient barrow, had a pipe actually sticking 
between its teeth. Its form is much similar to 
those now in use, only of an oval or egg-shape. 
Herodotus says, the Scyths had certain herbs, 
which were thrown into the fire, and the smoke 
being inhaled by those sitting around, it affected 
them as wine did the Greeks. Strabo tells us, 
&& certain religious sect among them smoked 
for recreation; and Mela and Solinus plain! 
describe the smoke as being inhaled through 
tubes. The Highlanders appear to have adopted 
the tobacco introduced by Raleigh from a pre- 
vious addiction to a native herb of similar pun- 
gency; and they are said to have formerly 
grown and prepared their own tobacco in a 
very judicious manner, drying it by the fire, 
and grinding both stem and leaf, making a 
snuff not unlike what is now termed Irish 
blackguard. They are so partial to snuff, that 
a supply of it is often a sufficient inducement 
for one to accompany a traveller across exten- 
sive tracts of mountain or muir.” 

“ The love of intoxicating liquors is a vice 
which people in a low scale of civilisation are 
prone to. The Gauls, who drank sparingly of 
their own beverages, indulged to excess in the 

roduce of the Italian vintage. The High- 
se can enjoy a social glass as much as any 
persons; but although whiskey is plentiful 
with them, habitual tippling is extremely rare, 
and there is a proverb which speaks their con- 
tempt of those who meet for the sake of drink- 
ing only. The renowned Fingal, who, by the 
by, delivered his maxims in triads, said, that 
one of the worst things which could happen to 
a@ man was to drink curmi in the morning. 
Measg, mixture, now pronounced meisg, signi- 
fies drunkenness, apparently from the stupify- 
ing effects of drinking mixed liquors. A gen- 
tleman assured me, that, in the parish of Lairg, 














in Ross-shire, where he was formerly resident, 
there was but one person addicted to drink ; 
and a native of Laggan, Inverness-shire, knew 
but one individual in that part who was accus- 
tomed to intoxication: these characters in- 
dulged their depraved tastes in solitude, for 
they could find no associates. The Highland- 
ers seldom met for a carousal, and when they 
did assemble, they enjoyed themselves very 
heartily, the ‘ lawing,’ or bill, being paid by a 
general contribution, for which a bonnet was 
passed around the company. If, however, the 
Highlanders seldom met to drink together, it 
must be confessed that when they did ‘ forga- 
ther,’ they were inclined to prolong their stay, 
and would occasionally spend days and nights 
over the bottle. Donald Ross, an old man, 
full of amusing anecdotes of the gentlemen of 
Sutherland and the neighbouring counties, used 
to dwell with particular pleasure on those social 
treats. The laird of Assynt, on one occasion, 
having come down to Dunrobin, was accosted 
by the smith of the village, when just ready to 
mount his garron and set off. The smith being 
an old acquaintance, and the laird, like the late 
Mac Nab and others of true Highland blood, 
thinking it no derogation from his dignity to 
accept the gobh’s invitation to take deoch an 
doras, a draught at the door, or stirrup-cup, 
(for every glass had its significant appellation, ) 
and went into the house, where the smith called 
for the largest jar or graybeard of whiskey, a 
pitcher that holds perhaps two gallons, mean- 
ing, without doubt, to shew the laird that when 
they parted, it should not be for want of liquor. 
‘ Well,’ says Donald, ‘ they continued to sit 
and drink, and converse on various matters; 
and the more they talked, the more subjects 
for conversation arose, and it was the fourth 
day before the smith thought of his shop, or 
the laird of Assynt.’ It is customary at meet- 
ings of Highland Societies to accompany certain 
toasts with * Celtic honours,’ that are thus be- 
stowed. The chief or chairman, standing up, 
gives the toast, and with a slight wave of the 
hand, repeats three times, suas e, suas e, suas e, 
‘up with it, up with it, up with it,’ the whole 
company also standing, and joining him in 
three short huzzas. This is repeated, when he 
then pronounces the word nish, now, also three 
times, with peculiar emphasis, in which he is 
joined by the company, who dwell a consider- 
able time on the last cheer. As the company 
sit down, the piper strikes up an appropriate 
tune. ° . os 

‘*¢ The word aos in Irish, which at first sig- 
nified a tree, was applied to a learned person ; 
and feadha, woods or trees, became the term 
applied to prophets or wise men, undoubtedly 
from their knowledge of the alphabet, or sylvan 
characters, which were used. The ‘ Re- 
searches’ of Mr. Davies have thrown much 
light on Celtic Antiquities, and in his pages 
will be found several passages from bardic 
compositions, which elucidate the tree system 
of learning. It is well known that various 
trees and shrubs have been symbolical, or used 
as tokens ; but the learning of the sprigs con- 
sisted in arranging, tying, and intertwining 
them in various ways, thereby altering their 
expression or import. There is a work which 
Mr. Davies quotes, in which the author says, 
‘he loves the sprigs with their woven tops, 
tied with a hundred knots, after the manner 
of the Celts, with the artists employed about 
their mystery.” Small branches of different 
trees were fastened together, and being ‘ placed 
in the tablet of devices, they were read by 
sages who were versed in science.’ The art 
of tying the sprigs in numerous and intricate 
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knots was an important part of the mystical 

studies of the druidical order, and ap 

to have been known by few. Talliesin, who 

gloried in belonging to the profession, boasts 

of this part of his knowledge ; his acquaintance 
with every sprig, and the meaning of the 
trees, he calls ‘ understanding his institute.’ 

We thus see that the Celts had a method of 

conveying their knowledge to the initiated by 

a sort of hieroglyphic, or symbolical characters, 

produced by twigs, or branches of various trees ; 

and the characters, which afterwards formed an 
alphabet, represented those branches and re. 
tained the names of different trees.” 

(To be concluded in our next.] 

The Exiles of Palestine: a Tale of the Holy 
Land. By the Author of “ Letters from 
the East.”” 3 vols. 12mo. London, 1831. 
Saunders and Otley. 

THE time in which a romance is laid is a point 
that at once tries the taste and the research 
of the writer. Novelty and association are both 
required ; the ground, though haunted by the 
past, should be unbroken by the present ; and, 
in these writing days, it is no easy task to find 
an historical subject worthy of choice, and yet 
unchosen. The crusades are full of adventure ; 
and, with recollections that come home to every 
memory, their only drawback is, that the lion. 
hearted Richard and the noble Saladin are fami- 
liar to every reader. 

The author before us has been peculiarly 
happy in a choice of period which, while it has 
all the advantage of historic interest, yet in- 
volves no comparison, and whose ground is new 
and untouched. Nor has he been less judicious 
in his choice of place: perhaps not a man in 
England is so well calculated as the writer of 
the “* Letters from the East” to do justice to 
the natural beauty and exciting memories of 
the Holy Land. The scene is at a period when 
valour took its highest tone from misfortune, 
and devotion was deepened by despair into 
fervid enthusiasm. But we will use his own 
words : 

“ Almost at the foot of Mount Carmel, there 
stands a solitary castle, on a rock that juts out 
into the sea: the walls and towers are in a 
ruinous state, but still massive enough to afford 
a strong hold to the Bedouin, as well as a home 
to the traveller. And this home, ‘ of a night,’ 
is a romantic and impressive one ; the beautiful 
declivities of the mountain are behind; dark 
with trees, or covered with the flocks of the 
shepherd. The waves bathe the walls of the 
castle on every side, save one, a narrow path 
| that joins it to the main. Many of the apart- 
ments are still entire, and very spacious ; for 
here formerly lodged the kings and princes of 
the crusades. The sun was setting on the 
gloomy battlements as we rested on our jour- 
ney beside them ; for their shelter is the only 
one for a long way on the coast. After the 
expulsion of the Christians, by the capture of 
Ptolemais or Acre, this noble castle of Pele- 
grino was left desolate, till a singular instance 
of daring occurred. Only a few years after- 
wards, a small and solitary band of knights 
took possession of it, and defended it with 
success, for some time, against all the power 
of the enemy. i we * 

* The castle of Pelegrino is a monument 
of what the enthusiasm of a few men could 
achieve. As we stood before its ruinous walls 
we could not help admiring the courage that, 
in this sea-girt hold, had set at defiance the 
whole power of the invaders. With great 
labour they repaired the shattered defences ; 











while the desolate chambers, with their walls 
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and floors of massive stone, afforded ample 
lodging for their little band. From the towers 
they might look forth on many a faded and 
sacred scene, of mountain, valley, and shore, 
in defence of which they came to give their 
life—at least, so they professed—and their 
deeds did not belie their words. A well of 
water within the walls supplied their thirst, 
and incursions to the rich sides of the moun- 
tain, or the plain beyond, where hamlets and 
pastures are still scattered, supplied, no doubt, 
the demands of hunger.” 

The characters of the three knights, its de- 
fenders, are exceedingly well imagined, and 
brought into admirable contrast with each 
other. The serene enthusiasm, the calm reso- 
lution, the high religious tone, only softened 
by his tender love for his sister, in Sir Philip, 
find their opposite in the equally brave, but 
more worldly and selfish, De Clifford. The 
two female characters are similarly well opposed : 
the strong affection, subdued but not destroyed 
by earnest devotion, of the meek yet high- 
minded Isabel, is of another order to the beau- 
tiful and passionate Saracen, whose only rule 
of action is impulse. Lucius is, however, the 
most original conception ; ‘* the quicksand paths 
that lead from fault to crime” are developed 
with great truth. The want of dramatic power 
in the dialogues is our author’s chief failing — 
yet the story requires them but little ; and both 
the narrative and descriptive style are especially 
flowing and graceful. The scene where the 
love of gold first wakens in the heart of Lucius 
the Armenian, will give some idea of a picture 
afterwards skilfully filled up. 

* Unclasping his girdle, he eagerly took from 
his vest the vessels of gold that he had saved in 
his flight, and placed them, one by one, on the 
table. ¢ Glittering baubles,’ he said; ‘ the 
hands that have so often clasped you, are now 
sealed in death, and the forms that have been 
bowed before your fancied virtue, are food for 
thevulture.’ He stood, regarding them silently 
for a long time, a thousand thoughts revolving 
in his mind; those which his own situation 
excited were bitter and painful in the extreme. 
A tranquil and luxurious home was suddenly 
taken from him: the numerous brethren, by 
whom he was held in high regard and esteem, 
for his talents and influence, if not for his 
virtues, were buried in the ruins of their mo- 
—_— or else helpless outcasts. Deep dis- 
tress, like deep poverty, often hardens and cor- 
rupts the heart; and so it proved here. The 
youthful priest had been, during the many 
years of his profession, careless, gay, and fond 
of indulgence; loved by his companions of a 
similar vein, and seldom more than gently re- 
proved by his elders. Prosperity, perhaps, had | 
shrouded the vices of his nature—the few days | 
of famine, of scorn, of friendlessness, produced 
arapid and fearful change; and he now stood, 
a selfish, a heartless, and a lonely man—re- 
solved to seek his own ends through every 
change of fortune. He saw that the desperate 
bravery of the knights would probably throw 
some chances in his way, that might be turned 
to great advantage ; and their commission gra- 
tified at once his love of wandering through 
a land where so many happy hours had been 
passed, and the desire of fanning the expiring 
flames of resistance to the Saracens. He pre- 
ferred, also, to trust to the promises and pro- 
tection of these men, two of whom, he was 
aware, were of great wealth, as well as rank, 
than to seek refuge in Europe, as a houseless 
and friendless guest. Struggling with the 
exhaustion that weighed down his frame, he 





strove to look forward into futurity; but it 





was dark and cheerless—and, for the first time, 
the thirst of gold entered into his soul. ‘ It 
can do all,’ was the last thought he cherished, 
as, laying himself on the couch, a deep and long 
slumber stole over him ; ‘ it can give me friends 
—power—pleasure—even in the desert.’ ” 

The following scene is too picturesque to be 
omitted :— 

“ Tt was the day of a Christian festival ; and 
it was resolved by the people and their pastor 
that it should be more than usually splendid, 
on account of the strangers’ arrival. The situ- 
ation of Aden was peculiarly adapted to give 
effect to the simple and solemn ceremony : the 
ground that sloped gently towards it, on each 
side, was covered thick with trees : in the mid- 
dle ran a rapid stream, and the dwellings on 
both of its banks were connected by a bridge 
of fine stone, of simple and light proportions. 
The people, the greater part of whom were 
females, all dressed in white for the festival, 
were passing in eager groups over the bridge, 
and along the edge of the water, that rolled on 
silent and glittering in the sunbeams. The 
gray mountain steeps rose above the body of 
foliage; and this contrast was heightened by 
the pure and exquisite piles of snow, that, far 
above, hung in the cloudless air. There was 
a rich cultivation on every side; the villagers 
evidently lived in great comfort, and even 
competency ; for few soils reward the hand of 
industry so profusely as that of the interior 
of Lebanon. To be the pastor of such a place 
was an enviable thing. The church stood on 
a green bank at the extremity of the dwel- 
lings: the cemetery was below in the shadow 
of the wood. Slowly and sweetly the hymn 
rose on the air, sung by so many and willing 
voices, and the procession came forth and 
passed on in the avenues of the trees, whose 
broken shadows, trembling in the breeze, 
were thrown on the forms and faces of the 
suppliants. The pastor led the way, followed 
by the chief inhabitants; then came the fe- 
males —all young women, with garlands of 
flowers on their brow, and bearing branches of 
the palm-tree in their hands. They were re- 
markable for the luxuriant hair, and the fresh 
and ruddy complexion peculiar to the women 
of this mountain region. When issuing from 
the wood, they moved along the brink of the 
water, the effect was beautiful, the rich and 
clear tones of their voices rising and falling. 
It was only during their pause, at times, 
that the soft rush of the river was heard. 
The many fugitives, as well as ecclesiastics 
from Acre, helped to swell the procession. 
Mingling in the latter, were two figures that 
did not seem of the people of the village: they 
were females: the low stature, as well as calm 
aspect of the first, marked her to be Isabel 
Audeley. There was another, whose veil 
had never for a moment been drawn aside. 
Her looks bent on the ground, and her hands 
crossed on her breast, she joined not in the 
ceremony, save by a slow and almost uncon- 
scious step. At last the long procession as- 
cended the bank, and entered the church. 
Two of the soldiers of St. John followed, with 
an altered demeanour, in which the pride 
and cruelty of their career seemed to vanish 
before a holier influence; for the spectacle of 
this assembly, thus worshipping in the wilder- 
ness, was strangely impressive. The pallid and 
anguished features of so many suppliants, on 
whom misery fell so suddenly —and on whom 
poverty, like an armed man, had come; the 
outhful and elegant forms of women, wasted 
. the fearfulness of war, and the hands 


have touched the hardest observer. Old men 
thrust forth from their homes in hamletand city, 
childless and companionless, even on the brink 
of the grave, with none to soothe their passage 
to it; their dim gaze bent forward, as if even 
now the king of terrors bade them come. And 
by their side knelt children, but not their own, 
cast on the kindness of the stranger.” 

Many of the descriptions are perfect pictures. 
We regret we have not room for the scene 
where the young Saracen enters the tent of the 
prisoner knight for the purpose of avenging 
her father’s death: it is conceived in the very 
spirit of poetry. While on the subject of 
poetry, we must remark on the great beauty 
of the occasional poetry scattered through these 
volumes. We extract two or three verses of 
a piece which must have been written under 
one of the cedars of Lebanon. 

** Look forth—the land is beautiful, 
The rose fills Carmel’s sacred air ; 
The cedar trees of Lebanon 
Seem natural temples made for prayer. 
But each rose wears a deeper dye, 
Caught from the battle’s crimson rain ; 
And every a bough ’ 
Is drooped above the unburied slafh. 
I see the lances flash below, 
I see the banners float above ; 
I ask the dying and the dead, 
Is this the faith of hope and love? 
The willows on Moriah’s side 
Are heavy with the harp no more ; 
The sword is ploughshare of the land 
Which angel footsteps loved of yore.” 


We must find a place for the prose sketch 
which doubtless suggested the above lines. 

** Felled with an unsparing hand, neglected 
by a desolate and oppressed people, these fa- 
mous cedar groves had shrunk gradually away, 
leaving a naked and melancholy waste, where 
once was unfading coolness, and the gloom at 
noon-day, so welcome to the weary. The in- 
habitant, who once ‘ made his nest beneath 
the pleasant branches,’ was now compelled to 
lay his head on the rock: one group was still 
left, on which the tempest and the lightning 
had spent their fury for ages; but the trunks 
were unscathed, the foliage unwithered. Thou- 
sands of years ago, the kings of the earth built 
their palaces and temples from these noble 
trees, and thought that their glory and beauty 
were to be for ever; but time had smote them 
like the thistle on the hill. The people looked 
on the trees with reverence ; and every one 
cut pieces from the branches, to be treasured 
as relics, and borne to their various homes ; 
they were about twenty in number, of im- 
mense size, being thirty or forty feet in cir- 
cumference, with divers rows of branches, 
stretching straight out, as though they were 
kept by art; some young cedar trees had been 
planted around by the hands of others, but it 
was only to grow up and die. The part of 
the mountain where they stood was a small 
plain, around which rose the high and snow- 
covered peaks, whose white mantle no summer 
took way: it looked like a solitary world ; the 
only thing that triumphed over the wide de- 
cay that had come down on city, temple, and 
forest, was this single and eternal group of 
cedars: each year saw them put forth their 
rich and proud foliage, and the same shadows 
that had sheltered the princes of Tyre and 
Judah, now waved over the lonely group of 
Christians. One tree alone of the group had 
fallen, long since, it was said by some ; accord. 
ing to others, but a few years ago; but whether 
blown down by the storms, or levelled at last 
by age, it was not easy to decide. Slowly the 
hand of decay came over it: for, while some . 
of the branches were withering, and put forth 





clasped in trembling yet fervent hope, would 





no leaves, the rest were yet green and feebly 
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flourishing ; for the struggle for life was still 
strong in the noble tree.” 

There is an exquisite episode of a wife aban- 

doned by her husband, whose heart pours its 
woman’s love on a child of the village where 
she dwells. We regret our limits forbid fur- 
ther extract, particularly of some very sweet 
lines on the child’s death, though the author 
has been more careless of their polish than his 
wont. The sultan Melec Seraph's tent is 
sketched, “ profuse in eastern luxury :” and 
we would point attention to the monastery 
“ of the Martyrs ;” to several of the desert 
scenes; to the interview in the convent be- 
tween Isabel and Ithalie: and though we 
have carefully avoided any hint of the story, 
we must inform our younger readers that the 
dénouement is equally new and unexpected. 
* In conclusion we must say, Mr. Carne has 
been very successful in the Oriental character 
given to his story, without losing human inter- 
est in the picturesque. We doubt not but the 
author’s pain will be repaid by the author’s 
pleasure—popularity. 


The Romance of History—France. By Leitch 
Ritchie. 3 vols. 12mo. London, 1830. 
E. Bull. 


WE must divide our review into two parts, as 
we have two opposite opinions to deliver, and 
to consider Mr. Ritchie in his romantic, and 
then in his historical, character. We have no 
hesitation in saying, that, as tales, this collec- 
tion is the best of the series. The stories are 
interesting, told with much dramatic effect in, 
often, very beautiful language, and with an 
animation which keeps the attention awake. 
The first three tales are our especial favourites. 
The manners of the age give a rich and pic- 
turesque effect to the scene, while the spirit 
is just idealised enough to meet our modern 
conception of romance. The attempts at hu- 
mour are failures—Mr. Ritchie is either coarse 
(too common a fault with him, by the by,) or 
extravagant ; but we readily excuse the ‘‘ King 
of the Beggars,” and the ‘*‘ Magic Wand,” in 
favour of ‘* the Bondsman’s Feast” and “ the 
Pilgrim of St. James,” which are equally spi- 
rited and characteristic. ‘* The Rock of the 
Fort” must not be omitted, as it is a favour- 
able specimen of the author’s lighter powers: 
the historical incident is told in a very amusing 
manner. But is not the romance of the his- 
tory of France a misnomer, as regards great 
part of these volumes ? *‘ The Phantom Fight,” 
and ‘ the Serf,” are founded on Flemish 
history; and the ‘* Dream Girl,” a very af- 
fected term for a somnambulist, has no sort of 
historical connexion with the plan; and this is 
the more to be blamed, as Mr. Ritchie has, 
after all, left untouched the great mass of the 
romantic annals of France. The poetical re- 
cords of Provence, the chivalrous court of Fran- 
cis I., the eventful contests between the Hugue- 
nots and the Catholics, the romantic adven- 
tures of Henry IV., the rich field of the wars 
of the Frondeurs, so full of incident—are all 
left wholly unnoticed. Our author does not 
appear to us to have entered con amore into 
his subject ; he looks on the past as if he were 
pointing out its defects in a debating society ; 
and when he talks of Froissart as ‘ a cold, dry 
writer,” he shews how little he is embued with 
the spirit of the romance he undertakes to 
illustrate. He judges of the acts of past ages 
by that unfair criterion, the opinions of the pre- 
sent; and as his premises are unfair, his conclu- 
sions are unjust. His ‘ historical summary” is 
a flippant collection of prejudi place 














and inelegant in language. 
are an offence in his sight— 
«« The very name of Nazarene 
Is wormwood to his Paynim spleen.” 

His style is, occasionally, particularly objec- 
tionable—ew. gr. “ Louis XIV. next took it into 
his head to fall out with the Dutch.” The 
same monarch also sits-on the arch of his tri- 
umphs, “ to snuff up the adulation of the 
world.” A monk gives a sigh “ from the very 
bottom of his bowels:” this seems rather a 
favourite expression, for it occurs once or twice 
besides ;—a knight, in combat, gives a stroke 
from “ the very bottom of his bowels’ also. 
But we must in fairness observe, that these are 
only occasional blemishes; for Mr. Ritchie’s 
language is often beautiful, even to poetry. 
Before we return to do full justice to his great 
talents for narrative, we must again allude to 
the false flippancy of his historical summary. 
The war against the Saxons was carried on. by 
Charlemagne to extermination; Mr. Ritchie 
calls them “ the martyrs of liberty’’—license 
rather: a set of bold idolaters, they were to 
Europe what the Danes were a century later. 
Again we repeat, nothing can be more unjust 
than to judge of ancient times by our present 
more equitable views: warfare, in those days, 
was a great and terrible means of civilisation. 
Out of evil hath worked good; and a nice line 
of distinction ought to be drawn between our 
present conviction of the sin and error of blood- 
shed, and the former fierce spirit which made 
battle glorious, because, in reality, necessary. 
Mr. Ritchie has fallen too much into the com- 
mon cant against conquerors: the dominion of 
the church is also a perpetually recurring sub- 
ject of sarcasm. Now, no one can be more 
thoroughly convinced than ourselves of the 
evil of this enormous spiritual power ; but let 
it be also remembered, that the priests were in 
those days the only depositaries of either reli. 
gion or learning; the only advocates, and, in a 
great measure, the conservators, of peace—some 
power was absolutely requisite. The monas- 
teries were places of refuge; and many of the 
large donations were bestowed with the view 
that the donors or their children would benefit 
by the very shelter they endowed. All human 
institutions are liable to error ; and the system 
of the pontifical power was essentially a human 
institution. The tide of events always finds 
its own level; and as soon as this great autho- 
rity became only a hindrance and an injury, 
it was destroyed, or weakened—and, alas! 
with much bloodshed: but who shall read his- 
tory, and not own that blood has ever been the 
seal of great change? We have gone rather at 
length into this subject, because this work is 
destined for the young; and sweeping conclu- 
sions are always bad, more especially for the 
youthful, who cannot be too soon taught to 
hesitate in forming an opinion—to balance the 
good and the evil—and to learn, that the only 
secret for forming an accurate judgment is to 
make allowances. 

We have now to let our author speak for 
himself—the time is during the siege of Paris 
by the Normans. 

“ A spectator would not have been able to 
conjecture, from the appearance that evening 
of the little court of Adele, that a struggle was 
so nearly at hand which, in all probability, 
would decide the fate of the city. The laugh 
and the jest went lightly round; lays were 
sung, and legends recited of the olden time; 
warriors whispered soft tales in Jadies’ ears, 
and ladies blushed and smiled while they lis- 
tened. Although the formal Vows of the Phea- 
sant had not yet come into fashion, the chiefs 


Kings of all sorts 





were not slow in promising wonders to their 
mistresses; and the latter amused themselves 
with imposing tasks upon their lovers, to be 
executed in the expected sally. One desired a 
pebble from the opposite bank of the river; 
another longed for a branch of a tree which 
grew near the enemy’s camp; and a third 
charged her servant with an ironical message 
to one of the Norman leaders, desiring him, 
during its delivery, to strike three blows upon 
the Pagan’s shield. Adele gave some trifling 
commission of this kind to almost every one 
present ; and as the Count Odon remarked the 
air of absolute devotion with which his sister's 
commands were listened to, a flush of pride rose 
into his brow. Conscious that the admiring 
eyes of her brother, whom she herself admired 
more than any human being, were fixed upon 
her, she became more wildly gay, and gave 
more extravagant scope to her imagination. 
‘ Listen, sirs,’ said she; ‘ there is one thing I 
had forgotten—a very trifle, it is true, and 
hardly worth the asking; but there may be 
some one here who will condescend to the task 
for the sake of Adele.’ ‘ Name it !—name it!’ 
cried the chiefs, and the circle narrowed round 
her as they spoke. ‘ There is a tent,’ she con- 
tinued, ‘ at the eastern angle of the Norman 
camp, distinguished from the rest by the splen- 
dour of its appearance, and the wide open area 
that encircles it, guarded by a double wall of 
huts. Except on particular nights, when the 
idolatrous fires are blazing, and the heathens 
gather into this enclosure for the performance 
of their unholy rites, the sole inhabitants of 
the tent are an aged woman of lofty stature, 
and a young child. The former appears to be 
even as a priestess among this unbelieving peo- 
ple, and either the mother of the infant ora 
nurse appointed to tend and care for him.’ 
Adele paused, and glanced carelessly round 
among the crowd of admiring hearers. ‘ Speak!’ 
cried they with one voice ; ‘ command, we are 
ready!’ ‘I would that some one,’ said the 
spoiled beauty, ‘ would bring me that Pagan 
boy for a foot-page!’ The chiefs were silent; 
some from surprise, and some in the belief that 
she had spoken in jest, so madly desperate did 
the enterprise appear; but the next moment 
Eriland stepped into the circle. ‘ Madam,’ 
said he, with a low obeisance, ‘ if I return 
from to-morrow’s sally a living man, I will lay 
that infant at your feet !’ ” 

The young hero makes his way into the 
camp. 

‘* Farther on, the tent described by Adele, 
and on which he had himself often gazed from 
the city walls, presented a striking and beauti- 
ful contrast. It was surrounded by a little 
grove of flowering shrubs, which filled the air 
with a delicious fragrance, and a stream, trick- 
ling from a fountain of carved stone, wandered 
murmuring through the green parterre at the 
entrance. The pace of the adventurer slack- 
ened as he approached ; and it was at last with 
noiseless tread and suppressed breathing that 
he entered the tent, where the silence seemed 
strange and almost preternatural. No para- 
phernalia of religion, however —no awe-In- 
spiring gloom, such as he had been accustomed 
to in the usages of his own church, met his 
view ; the open lattices admitted a softened 
light through leaves and flowers, and discovered 
nothing more terrible than a lovely infant 
sleeping in a cradle of wicker upon the floor. 
The features of the warrior relaxed at the 
sight ; he gazed upon the little creature with 4 
feeling of joy and tenderness ; and taking it up 
cautiously in his arms, as one robs the nest of a 
bird, he fled with his prize. At the instant, 4 
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startling scream rang in his ears, and a woman, 
who had been concealed by the drapery of the 
tent, rushed after him. Her lofty figure was 
unbent by the load of years whose mark was on 
her brow ; and she was arrayed in a costume of 
picturesque extravagance, and crowned with 
garlands of evergreen shrubs, whose leaves 
seemed to mock the tresses, as white as snow, 
with which they were twined. Eriland had 
hardly time to turn round to gaze upon this 
strange apparition, when he felt himself wound. 
ed by a lance she bore in her hand. Disdain- 
ing to combat with a woman, he merely par- 
ried, without returning, her furious blows ; 
but finding at length the odds less unequal 
than he imagined, he was constrained to dis- 
arm her. He would then have resumed his 
flight; but the old woman, seizing on his man- 
tle, with the most passionate entreaties and 
lamentations, partly in her own language and 
partly in his, besought his forbearance. ‘ A 
Christian and a soldier!’ she exclaimed ; ‘ oh, 
thou who warrest with babes and women, be- 
think thee of thy honour and thy faith! By 
the sword of thy father—by the pains of thy 
mother in travail—by the souls of thy young 
brothers and sisters—by thy home, thy altar, 
and thy God, have pity on the gray hairs of 
my age—have mercy on the child of a nation’s 
hope! He never injured thee nor thine; see, 
he smiles—yea, even now, he smiles in thy 
face! Hard-hearted man! does not that holy 
beam fall like sunshine on thy soul to warm 
and to melt? Give him back to my arms, and 
receive the blessing of the aged and the stranger. 
Give me back the green leaf of promise—the 
sweet bud of hope and delight! Give back my 
child—my life of life—my own—my beautiful 
—my boy, my boy!’ and she threw herself 
at the feet of the warrior, tearing her white 
hairs, and weeping and lamenting, as if 
her heart would break. Eriland hesitated. 
The smiles of the young infant—the tears of 
the aged woman—the breath of the flowers and 
shrnbs—the coolness of the air—the murmur 
of the water—all nature, animate and inani- 
mate, conspired to shake his resolution. His 
soul was touched with pity—his eyes filled with 
tears; and pressing his trembling lip to the 
cheek of the babe, he restored it to its nurse, 
and sprang over the wall of the enclosure. 
The panic had in the mean time subsided, and 
it was known that only a single stranger was 
in the camp. Guards were stationed at every 
possible avenue of escape, and spies posted on 
the roofs of the houses, to give notice of the 
appearance of the prey; while a tumultuous 
crowd rolled like a stormy flood through the 
camp, every individual quivering with rage, 
and hungering and thirsting after vengeance. 
Eriland had no sooner left the enclosure than 
he was descried ; and in a few moments more 
he saw the gleam of weapons amidst the tents, 
and heard the near tread of his executioners, 
who rushed towards him, yelling like famished 
wolves. The city walls were visible from 
where he stood, and the tower was still 
crowded with ladies, the proud banner of St. 
Martin floating over their heads. A thousand 
thoughts swept across the heart of the warrior 
as if at one instant. His dreams of fame—his 
youth, unripe and unrenowned—his presump- 
tuous love—his obscure and unpitied death ! 
‘ Adele!’ he exclaimed aloud, looking with 
straining eyes towards the city—‘ lovely and 
beloved! Oh, would that thou couldst see me 
die! Yet thou wilt guess my fate, and my 
unstained name will live in thy memory. 
Farewell, noble banner of France ! —lo 

Mayest thou wave over strong walls and brave 





hearts! Farewell, my true comrades in arms! 
Farewell the light of day, the song of birds, 
and the sweet rush of waters! Farewell, my 
life!’ and grasping his sword with both hands, 
the stout cavalier shouted his battle cry, and 
rushed into the midst of his enemies. At this 
moment a voice was heard behind, which rose 
distinct and terrible above the yells of the 
multitude, and, springing over the wall of the 
enclosure where Eriland had descended, a 
gigantic Norman flung himself into the midst 
of the fray. The people fell back at his com- 
mand with habitual obedie:.ce, conceiving, it is 
supposed, that he claimed to himself the pre- 
rogative of despatching the prisoner; but 
when they saw that his purpose was to save 
rather than destroy, they returned with re- 
newed fury to the assault. With entreaties 
mingled with imprecations and menaces, the 
giant at first endeavoured to shield his protegé ; 
but when these were unavailing, he had recourse 
to blows ; and they cut their way through the 
half-yielding, half-resisting mob to the outer 
wall. Eriland grasped the hand of his un- 
known friend; and the two warriors looked 
for a moment in one another’s faces with an 
expression of admiration and esteem. ‘ The 
young child,’ said the Norman, ‘ sent thee this 
rescue.’ ‘ To thee, notwithstanding,’ replied 
Eriland, ‘ I owe a life ;? and jumping over the 
fortifications, he regained the city.” 

We can only add, that the rest of the story 
is equal to these spirited scenes. Mr. Ritchie 
has a most original invention—a vivid power 
of creation ; and we give him but his due when 
we say he is by far our best writer of romantic 
and imaginative tales. 











The Life of Titian ; with Anecdotes of the dis- 
tinguished Persons of his Time. By James 
Northcote, Esq., R.A. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 
1830. Colburn and Bentley. 

Mr. Nortucore has been too frequently 

before the public, both as a painter and a wri- 

ter, to render it necessary for us to eulogise his 
various merits. Veteran as he is, his mind 
seems to retain at least the greatest portion of 
the freshness and energy of youth. The vo- 
lumes which he has just produced have not 
been subjected to any very strict arrangement 

(a ciroumstance which is, perhaps, not at all to 

be regretted); but they contain a great mass 

of curious and amusing matter, and much food 
for serious reflection. 

When the length of Titian’s life, the cele- 
brity he enjoyed, and his constant intercourse 
with all who were distinguished either by 
rank or by talent in his time, are considered, 
it will not appear surprising that Mr. North- 
cote, in the course of his narrative, has intro- 
duced sketches—some very slight, others ap- 
proximating to a finish—of many persons, of 
whom every body must be desirous of knowing 
something. Among these are, Giorgione, the 
Bellini, Leo X., Bembo, Navagero, Francis I., 


|Aretin (with numerous letters), Algarotti, 
|Tribolo, Benvenuto Cellini, Paul Veronese, 


Tintoret, Charles V., Alfonso Lombardi, Va- 
sari (with his history and correspondence), 
Hippolito, Alexander, Catharine, and Giovanni 
de Medicis, Clement VII., Pordenone, Paris 
Bordone, Paul III., the Duke of Urbino, Mi- 
chael Angelo (with many letters), Ludovico 
Dolce, El Mudo, &c. &c. &c. They will all 
well repay the perusal. But the most valuable 
part of the work we take to be (and we wish 
it had borne a greater proportion to the biogra- 
phical and historical part), the original remarks 
by Mr. Northcote himself (an artist of no 





mean powers, and a judicious and experienced 


critic) on art generally, on the peculiar quali- 
ties of the Venetian school, and on the style o 
Titian, its illustrious chief. From these re- 
marks our extracts shall be principally, although 
not entirely, made. 

We trust that our young students in paint. 
ing will attend to the following sound opinion : 

“ T will in this place venture to give my opi- 
nion, that there is no way so improving to a 
student, as to finish his pictures to the utmost 
minuteness in his power; by which means he 
will acquire a thorough knowledge of the exact 
forms and character of the parts. If he has a 
genius for the art, he will soon discover what 
he may treat slightly or leave out of his work ; 
and if he has none, he will be enabled, by this 
method, to give such an air of truth to his 
productions as will pass for merit with a large 
part of the community, by which he will be 
secure of employment, and will also have a cer« 
tain claim to respect. But a careless, and what 
is often supposed to be a bold manner, when 
practised by the ignorant, is detestable, and 
shews a kind of unfeeling assurance, as if the 
artist said, ‘ Any thing is good enough for the 
public !” ” ” 2 

‘*¢ The diligence with which he (Titian) purs 
sued his studies is sufficiently evident from his 
success. Statesmen and warriors may grow 
great from unexpected accidents, and from a 
fortunate concurrence of circumstances, neither 
procured nor foreseen by themselves ; but repu- 
tation in the fine arts or the learned world 
must be the effect of industry and capacity. 
Titian never lost an hour—always endeavour. 
ing to add excellence to excellence.” 

They may also derive some valuable hints 
from the subjoined observation :— 

“ T cannot but think that Titian had a con- 
siderable advantage in the improvement of his 
taste for colouring, from having been in his 
first studies taught fresco-painting, by which 
his eye was early inured to that fresh, clear, 
and unadulterated tone which is unavoidably 
preserved in all those works that are done 
without oil. It was by degrees he crept into 
the knowiedge of the use of oil, without having 
had his eye familiarised by early habit to the 
heavy, dingy, slimy effect of various oils and 
megilps; which, as they more and more pre- 
vail, soak up and destroy the wholesome fresh- 
ness and purity of the tints, and reduce them 
at last to the saturated appearance of an oil- 
skin umbrella. , Artists who paint in water- 
colours justly wish to give their pictures the 
force and finish of oil; as those ie paint in 
oil should endeavour to impart to their tints 
the clear and vivid purity of water-colours. 
And the clearness of the one, with the depth 
and solidity of the other, is what Titian pos. 
sessed the power of uniting beyond any other 
painter that ever lived.” 

A third lesson, although of a different na. 
ture, may be found in an entertaining anecdote 
of Alfonso Lombardi, the sculptor, a friend of 
Titian’s, and a youth of great promise :— 

“ As he grew up, he was considered very 
handsome, having a very fine-proportioned per« 
son, with a healthy and spirited countenance. 
This undoubtedly was the chief cause of his 
being idle; and accordingly he seemed to prac« 
tise the art as if more for his amusement or for 
a certain vanity only, having no relish for the 
slow and laborious process of cutting and chi- 
selling marble: and (what is not very uncom- 
mon in the youthful period of life) he became 
a very great fop, and attired himself most fan- 
tastically. He used to wear round his neck 
and on his arms, as well as on different parts 








of his dress, fine ornaments of gold, and. 
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appeared more like a gallant or high-born cour- 
tier, than a studious artist desirous of fame in 
his profession; and, in truth, when he was 
thus decked out, he carried it very awkwardly ; 
for his dress was more gaudy and extravagant 
than that of persons of quality ; so that, while 
he put himself into competition with them, and 
wished to be taken for a man of wealth and 
consequence, instead of being admired and re- 
spected, he was laughed at and despised by all 
men of sense, and became the jest of his asso- 
ciates. Alfonso, being thus enamoured of him- 
self, became abandoned to pleasure and to pur- 
suits little befitting a prudent and ingenious 
artist; and at length, by these habits, lost all 
the fame he had acquired. He next took it 
into his head to fall in love, and this with a 
noble lady. One night, being at a wedding- 
ball in the palace of a Bolognese count, this 
young lady happened to be there also; and she 
by chance became his partner. In the midst 
of the dance he turned towards her; and, 
heaving a profound sigh, said, as he looked in 
her face with what he thought ineffable soft- 
ness in his eyes—‘ S’ amor non ¢, che dunque é 
quel ch’ io sento?—If it be not love that I feel, 
pray then what is it?? The lady, to put a 
stop to his impertinence, smiled and answered— 
‘ E’ sara qualche pidocchio—Perhaps it is a 
l—se.’ This answer being overheard by the 
company, was soon talked of through all the 
city of Bologna, and he became tbe jest of the 
whole town.” 

The temporary rivalry of Pordenone with 
Titian elicits a caustic reflection, the justness 
of which, however, must be allowed by all. 

“ How exactly we find the same thing in 
our days, when scarcely a year passes but we 
are called upon to bestow our wonder and at- 
tention on some new and surprising genius, 
who makes a prodigious noise for a season, and 
then is heard no more! The earnest desire of 
mankind for novelty, and the pleasure it gives 
to those who fondly hope they have had the 
sagacity to bring the hidden treasure to light, 
tempts them to decry the most established re- 
putation, and leads them to suppose that their 
new-discovered favourite may supply the vacant 
place; the frequent failures they experience 
being passed over without making them wiser.” 

It is well known that Charles V. made Titian 
a knight and count of the holy Lateran pa- 
lace, and of the imperial court and consistory ; 
and that, subsequently, he created him a count 
palatine. “ These honours,” observes Mr. 
Northcote, ‘ it is the more necessary to recall 
to the reader’s attention, as they are at this 
time so totally absorbed and lost in the splen- 
dour of his single name—so universally known 
from his eminent talents—that it seems like a 
jest even to mention the inferior distinctions 
bestowed on him by earthly princes; for he 
was a man endowed by Heaven with such 
transcendent abilities, that, to use the words 
of Kneller in speaking of himself, ‘ he was one 
of God Almighty’s noblemen.’ ”’ 

The anecdote of Charles’s having twice picked 
up this great artist’s pencil, and presented it to 
him, saying, ** To wait on Titian was service 
for an emperor,” is well known; but we do 
not remember to have met with the following: 

‘*¢ Titian had painted the portrait of Charles 
several times, as I have before observed ; but 
now being called to the court of that prince, he 
for the last time painted his portrait, just as it 
then appeared in the latter part of his life; and 
this picture also much pleased the renowned 
emperor. Certain it is, that the very first por- 
trait Titian drew of him so struck him with 


other artist ; and for every portrait Titian took 
of him he gave him a thousand crowns in gold. 
Titian in all painted three portraits of the 
emperor ; and when he last sat to him, at the 
conclusion of the picture, Charles said, with 
emphasis,—* This is the third time I have 
triumphed over death.’ ” 

In speaking of some pictures which Titian 
painted at a mature period of his life, Mr. 
Northcote observes—and the observation is 
pregnant with instruction :— 

“ These pictures are in the possession of his 
Catholic majesty, and held in high esteem for 
the vivacity Titian has given to the figures; and 
in colour they are equal to nature itself. But 
it is certain that about this time he madea very 
great alteration in his style of execution from 
that which he practised in his younger days. 
For his first pictures are finished with most in- 
credible diligence, so as to bear examining near, 
and yet look well at a distance also: but the 
works he did about this time are full of strokes 
and spots, after a certain bold manner, so that 
they seem nothing when viewed close, though 
they look well at a distance, as if perfectly 
finished. This last manner of his, many paint- 
ers have endeavoured to imitate, by which 
they have made very gross and random work. 
They have been tempted to imagine it done 
with ease; but in this they are much mis- 
taken, as it is the result of very long practice 
and vast judgment, earned from experience ; 
and so far from being easy, that it is impossible 
to do it well without a long life of preparation. 
And as it demonstrates the great master of the 
art, the ignorant are captivated, and conceive 
that it can be performed at will—not appre- 
hending the infinite labour it has cost to ac- 
quire this seeming facility. If the painter 
should be asked how long he was about the 
picture done in so masterly and free a style, he 
might give the answer of one of the moderns 
on a similar occasion, to wit—‘ All my life!’ ” 

On the Venetian school generally, and on 
the style of Titian in particular, the following 
passage contains much valuable remark :— 

‘* The Venetian painters who fixed the style 
of their countrymen, were most certainly 
Giorgione and Titian. Giorgione took the 
hint of that fine manner of colouring which, 
as we observed before, became the distinguished 
characteristic of the Venetian school, from 
Leonardo da Vinci, the Florentine ; and Titian 
carried it to the greatest possible perfection ; 
but Titian adopted this search into colouring 
at an early period of life, and (comparatively 
speaking) knew but little of any thing else that 
might tempt him into other pursuits ;—he gave 
up almost his whole time to improving colour- 
ing to the utmost perfection it was capable of 
receiving: therefore, if Titian is more re- 
markable as a colourist than as a draftsman, 
the climate had nothing to do with it. And 
Michael Angelo, like the great and judicious 
artist that he was, did not ascribe Titian’s ex- 
cellence in colouring, or his defects in other 
parts, to any particular direction of genius 
which might enable him to succeed in any one 
part of the art more than in another: no, he 
well knew that the acquisition of the art, in 
the whole together, or in the several parts and 
divisions of it, will always, in the hands of a 
man properly qualified, bear a just proportion 
to the application made, and to the advantages 
of study enjoyed. After praising Titian’s co- 
louring, his remark upon him is—‘ It is a mis- 
fortune that the painters of Venice have not 
a better manner of study.’ At the same time, 
Giorgione, who was a little anterior to Titian, 





admiration, that he would never after sit to any 


school made great progress, from the opportu. 
nities they had of painting large facades and 
saloons. As Titian, by living at Venice, had 
not the facility of examining ancient works, 
he could not fundamentally acquire a great 
style, like Michael Angelo; and for that reason 
he did not bestow on his delineation of forms all 
that attention which they merited, and applied 
himself more to the appearance of truth, which 
depended on the colours of the body, and ar- 
rived in that part, by continual exercise of 
painting and copying nature, to such excellence, 
that he never has been equalled; and what 
contributed much to this, was the vanity of the 
Venetian gentry, who wished to be painted by 
him, or to have from his hand those exquisite 
female figures. Contemporary with Titian, 
the Duke of Mantua employed Mantegna, who 
established at Modena the first academy that 
had been in Italy, from which came Bianchi, 
the master of Antonio Allegri, named Correg- 
gio. From the foundation of the Venetian school, 
a mode of proceeding was adopted, which, 
though well calculated to give the painter a 
greater promptness of execution, a more com- 
manding dexterity of hand, and a more chasté 
and lively colouring, than is to be found in the 
artists of the Roman or Florentine schools, 
was also the means of introducing a want of 
correctness in their compositions, and a neglect 
of purity in their outlines. Their method was 
to paint every thing without the preparation 
of a drawing; whereas the Roman and Flo- 
rentine painters never introduced a figure of 
which they had not studied and prepared a 
model or cartoon. Following the system of his 
countrymen, Titian painted immediately from 
nature ; and possessed of a correct eye, attuned 
to the harmony of effect, he acquired a style of 
colouring perfectly conformable to truth. Sa- 
tistied with this identity of imitation, he was 
little sensible of the select beauty of form, or 
the adaptation of that characteristic expres- 
sion, so essential to the higher order of historic 
painting. In his works of that description, if 
we look for the fidelity of the historian, he will 
be found, like other artists of his country, little 
scrupulous in point of accuracy. He neither 
presents us with the precise locality of the scene, 
the strict propriety of the costume, nor the ac- 
cessories best suited to the subject ; attributes so 
estimable in the works of those painters who 
consulted the best models of antiquity. * * * 
As Titian contented himself with a faithful 
representation of nature, his forms were fine 
when he found them in his model. If, like 
Raphael, he had been inspired with the genuine 
love of the beautiful, it might have led him to 
have courted it in selected nature, or in her 
more attractive charms to be found in the po- 
lished graces of the antique: the purity of his 
design thus united with the enchanting magic 
of his colouring would have stamped him the 
most accomplished painter that the art has pro- 
duced. But although Titian cannot with pro- 
priety be placed among those artists who have 
distinguished themselves by the excellence of 
their choice, and the refinement of their expres- 
sion, he is not altogether wanting in grandeur 
or dignity. Like Michael Angelo, he occasion- 
ally exaggerated or went beyond his model; but 
it was rather to render it more tender and flesky, 
than, like Buonarotti, to render it more vigorous 
and muscular. <A general feeling for colour, 
rather than a correct principle of composition, 
induced him to make prominent the most beau- 
tiful parts of his figures, as affording the finest 
masses and the boldest relief. His female 
figures and children are preferable to those of 
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naiveté and ease, which, though not absolutely 
grace, is nearly allied to it; and it is generally 
supposed that N. Poussin and the sculptor Fia- 
mingo, who excelled in the representation of 
infantine beauty, formed their idea of it by 
contemplating the works of Titian. As a co- 
lourist, Titian holds an unrivalled dominion 
over every competitor. No painter has viewed 
nature with so chaste an eye; and to none 
were the tender blandishments of her charms 
more confidentially communicated. In his pic- 
tures the tones are so subtilely melted as to 
leave no intimation of the colours which were 
on his pallet; and it is perhaps in that respect 
that his system of colouring differs so materially 
from that of Rubens, who was accustomed to 
place his colours one near the other, with a 
slight blending of the tints. He observed, that 
in nature every object offered a particular sur- 
face or character, transparent, opaque, rude, or 
polished, and that these objects differed in the 
strength of their tints and the depth of their 
shadows. It was in this diversity, that he 
found the generality and perfection of his art. 
Hence, as Mengs remarks, in imitating nature 
he took the principal for the whole, and repre- 
sented his fleshy tones, chiefly composed of 
demitints, totally by demitints, and divested of 
demitints those passages in which few were 
discernible in nature. By these means he ar- 
rived at an indescribable perfection of colour- 
ing, which approaches to illusion. In inven- 
tion and composition he confined himself to a 
representation of what appeared to him to be 
naturally necessary to the subject; and this 
strict adherence to individuality prompted him 
to introduce into his historical pictures, instead 
of ideal characters analogous to the subject, 
heads designed from life, with a precision which 
gave to the most interesting subjects of history 
the formality of portraiture. That he was 
capable of occasionally venturing beyond this 
boundary, he has given proof in his fine pic- 
ture of St. Pietro Martire, in which his friend 
and admirer Algarotti asserts, that the most 
fastidious critic cannot find the shadow of de- 
fect. The composition of this celebrated pic- 
ture is admirable; and though composed of very 
few figures, they are spiritedly designed, full of 
action, and marked with a grandeur seldom 
found in the works of this artist. As a painter 
of portraits, Titian is indisputably entitled to 
the highest rank. To the nobleness and sim- 
plicity of character which he always gave them, 
he added what Sir Joshua Reynolds calls ‘a 
senatorial dignity,’ a natural and unaffected 
air, which distinguishes his personages from 
those of every other artist; and to his trans- 
cendent excellence in this branch, he is in- 
debted for a great portion of his fame. To the 
celebrity of Titian as a painter of history and 
portraits, is to be added his excellence in land- 
Scape painting. Whether it is predominant, 
or introduced as an accessory, it is always 
treated by him in the grandest and most pic- 
turesque style. Such is the admirable back- 
ground of his famous picture of St. Pietro Mar- 
tire, than which it would be difficult to find in 
the whole range of art a more sublime and im- 
pressive accompaniment, so artfully conducive 
to the terrific effect of the subject.” 

In the course of his work Mr. Northcote in- 
troduces a chapter ‘* on the encouragement of 
art in England and Italy,” which we have 
marked for extract ; but we must defer it until 
a future number. 


——- 


Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol. XIII. 
The Western World; Vol. I. The United 
States. 12mo. pp. 344. London, 1830. Long- 
man and Co. 


In our last No. we briefly characterised this new 
volume of the Cabinet Cyclopedia, to which we 
now return, for the sake of illustration. The 
habits of the American Indian are described 
in a concise, and, at the same time, a very 
interesting, manner. We omit probably the 
most beautiful specimen of Indian eloquence, 
the speech of Logan, since we cannot but 
presume that it is already well known to our 
readers; and proceed to quote the accompa- 
nying extract from the (we trust genuine) 
speech of a Pawnee chief, addressed to the Pre- 
sident of the United States, as late as 1822. 
We think we shall be borne out in considering 
the speech as beautifully pathetic; and the 
concluding allusion to the future consequences 
of destroying the buffalo for the sake of traffic 
with the whites, as a touching appeal, replete 
with pathos and simplicity. 

“* My great father, some of your good chiefs, 
as they are called (the missionaries), have pro- 
posed to send some of their good people among 
us, to change our habits, to make us work, and 
live like the white people. I will not tell a lie; 
I am going to speak the truth. You love your 
country; you love your people; you love the 
manner in which they live; and you think 
your people brave. Iam like you, my great 
father: 1 love my country; I love my people ; 
I love the manner in which we live; and I 
think myself and my warriors brave. Spare 
me, then, my father ; let me enjoy my country, 
and pursue the buffalo and the beaver, and 
other wild animals; and with their skins I will 
trade with your people. I have grown up, and 
lived thus long, without working—I hope you 
will suffer me to die without it. We have 
plenty of buffalo, beaver, deer, and other wild 
animals; we have also abundance of horses— 
we have every thing we want—we have plenty 
of land, if you will keep your people off it. 
My father (Major O’Fallon) has a piece of 
land, on which he lives (Council Bluffs), and 
we wish him to enjoy it—we have enough 
without it. We wish him to live near us, to 
give us good counsel, to keep our ears and eyes 
open, that we may continue to pursue the right 
road, the road to happiness. He settles all dif- 
ferences between us and the whites, and be- 
tween the red skins themselves. He makes 
the red skins do justice to the whites—he saves 
the effusion of human blood, and preserves 
peace and happiness in the land. You have 
already sent us a father. It is enough. He 
knows us, and we know him—we have confi- 
dence in him—we keep our eye constantly 
upon him ; and since we have heard your words 
we will listen more attentively to his. It is 
too soon, my great father, to send these good 
men among us. We are not starving yet; we 
wish you to permit us to enjoy the chase until 
the game of our country be exhausted—until the 
wild animals become extinct. Let us exhaust 
our present resources, before you make us toil, 
and interrupt our happiness. Let me continue 
to live as I have done; and after I have passed 
to the Good or Evil Spirit from off the wilder- 
ness of my present life, the subsistence of my 
children may become so precarious as to need 
and embrace the assistance of those good people. 
There was a time when we did not know the 
whites. Our wants were then fewer than they 
are now ; they were always within our control 
—we had seen nothing which we could not get. 


have caused such a destruction in our game, 
we could lie down to sleep, and when we 
awoke, we found the buffalo feeding round our 
camp; but now we kill them for their skins, 
and feed the wolves with their flesh, to make 
our children cry over their bones.” 

We give the following, wherein the early 
outbreaking of the American revolt is detailed. 
Throughout the work, the writer has wisely 
confined himself to the relation of facts, with- 
out obtruding his own political opinions. His 
readers, therefore, will account this an osten- 
sible warrant, that there is no wish to infuse 
prejudice by a partial narrative—the sure con- 
sequence of an author’s endeavouring to make 
his readers imbibe his own peculiar political 
notions. 

“ The assembly, to the number of ninety, 
met at the time and place appointed. They 
waited a day for the governor to open the ses« 
sion; but finding he did not appear, they, on 
the third day, resolved themselves into a pro- 
vincial congress, and adjourned to Concord, a 
town about twenty miles distant from Boston. 
They chose Mr. Hancock president, and ap- 
pointed a committee to wait on the governor 
with a remonstrance, in which they apologised 
for their meeting, by representing the distressed 
state of the colony, mentioned the grievous 
apprehensions of the people, asserted that the 
rigour of the Boston port bill was increased by 
the manner of its execution, complained of the 
late laws, and of the hostile preparations on 
Boston Neck, and adjured him to desist imme. 
diately from the construction of a fortress there. 
The governor was at a loss how to act. He 
could not recognise the meeting at Concord as 
a legal assembly, and was sensible of the im- 
prudence of increasing the public irritation by 
declining to take notice of their remonstrance. 
He was constrained by the pressure of circum- 
stances to return an answer; and, in that an- 
swer, he expressed his indignation at the suspi- 
cion that the lives, liberty, or property, of any 
but avowed enemies were in danger from En- 
glish troops; and observed that, notwithstand- 
ing the hostile dispositions manifested towards 
them, by withholding almost every necessary 
accommodation, they had not discovered that 
resentment which such unfriendly treatment 
was calculated to provoke. He told them that, 
while they complained of alterations in their 
charter by act of parliament, they were them- 
selves, by their present assembling, subverting 
that charter, and acting in direct violation of 
their own constitution; he therefore warned 
them of their danger, and called on them to 
desist from such unconstitutional proceedings. 
But the warnings of the governor made no im- 
pression on the provincial congress. On the 
17th of October, that assembly adjourned to 
Cambridge, a town about four miles from Bos. 
ton. They resolved to purchase military stores, 
and to enlist a number of minute men—so named 
from their engaging to take the field in arms 
on a minute’s warning. But the greater part 
of the members, although sufficiently zealous 
in the cause, had no conception of the expense 
attending such proceedings, and were alarmed 
at the mention of the most paltry sums. They 
were in easy circumstances, but had little mo- 
ney ; living on the produce of their farms, their 
expenditure was trifling, and they were utter 
strangers to large accounts. They were pre- 
vailed on, however, at first to vote 750/. ster- 
ling, and afterwards to add 1500/. more, for 
purchasing warlike stores. By cautious ma- 
nagement, their leaders ultimately induced them 
to grant almost 16,000/. sterling, for the pur- 
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the sum with which they were to resist the 
power of the British empire! They appointed 
a committee of safety, with authority to call out 
the militia when thought necessary for the de- 
fence of the inhabitants of the province, and a 
committee of supplies, to purchase ammunition, 
ordnance, and other military stores. They 
elected Jedidiah Pribble, Artemas Ward, and 
Colonel Pomeroy, who had seen some service 
in the late war, general officers, and appointed 
them to the chief command of the minute men 
and militia, if they should be called into actual 
service. On the 27th of October, the congress 
adjourned to the 23d of November. On the 
approach of winter, the governor ordered tem- 
porary barracks for the troops to be erected ; 
but he found much difficulty in the execution 
of his purpose; as, through the influence of 
the select men and committees, the mechanics 
were unwilling or afraid to engage in the work, 
and the merchants declined to execute his or- 
ders. The mutual suspicions of the governor 
and people of Massachusetts Bay were now so 
strong, that every petty incident increased the 
irritation. Each party made loud professions 
of the best intentions; and each watched the 
other with a jealous eye. In a proclamation, 
the governor forbade the people to pay any 
regard to the requisitions, directions, or resolu- 
tions of the provincial congress, and denounced 
that body as an illegal assembly; but the pro- 
clamation was disregarded, and the recommen- 
dations of congress were revered and promptly 
obeyed.” 

In conclusion, we have only to repeat, that 
we consider this history to be a very judicious 
and well-executed addition to the Cabinet 
Library. 





The Family Cabinet Atlas. Constructed upon 
an original plan, and engraved on steel, by 
Mr. Thomas Starling. To be published in 
Monthly Parts—not to exceed Twelve. 
Parts I. to VIII. Bull. 

“THE Family Cabinet Atlas,” says the pro- 
spectus, ‘‘ is designed more particularly to ac- 
company and illustrate the historical and geo- 
graphical portions of the Family Library, the 
Cabinet Cyclopedia, the Family Classical Li- 
brary, and similar publications, by supplying, 
in the clearest and most accurate manner, all 
the information of large and expensive general 
atlases, in an elegant volume of the same size 
as those cheap and popular works.”’ 

From an inspection of the eight Parts of this 
publication, it appears to us that the promise 
held out in the foregoing paragraph has been 
performed as fully as was practicable in a work 
of so small a size. To prevent confusion, only 
the names of the principal places are inserted 
in the maps, and lists are given of the less im- 
portant, with their respective latitude and lon- 
gitude. The plates are throughout engraved 
with great neatness, and, besides the maps of 
various countries, present us with ‘¢ a compa- 
rative View of the principal Mountains in the 
World, with their Altitudes,” and “a compa- 
rative View of the chief Rivers in the World, 
with their respective lengths.” 


present publication detract from the author’s 
well-earned fame. On the contrary, it will 
shew that his ability for historical research is 
fully equal to his talent for imaginative writ- 
ing. The volume is, indeed, one of the most 
valuable and important which has yet been ad- 
dressed to the interesting exposition of the 
crusades and chivalry ; and, whether we advert 
to the multitude of curious authorities which 
have been consulted, to the quantum of new 
information brought forward, or the excellent 
arrangement of matter and style, we find it 
impossible to withhold the tribute of admira- 
tion from Mr. James’s production. 

Having given it this true character, it will 
readily be felt, that, though only a single 
volume, it will require more of our attention 
than could be bestowed upon a hurried perusal ; 
and that, therefore, we have a fair apology for 
deferring any details till next week. In the 
meantime, we cordially recommend it. 
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Herbert Milton, oder Leben der hoheren Stinde 
in London, §c. By Von G. Richard. 3 vols. 
Leipsig. ; 

We merely notice this as a good translation 

into German of Herbert Milton: it is pleasing 

to observe our continental neighbours diffusing 
the knowledge of English works. 








Reminiscenze di Carlo Beolchi. 12mo. pp. 236. 

London, 1830. Rolandi and Co. 
Tue author of this little volume having taken 
an active part in the Piedmontese revolution of 
1821, and which ended by a renewal of the 
former yoke, had no other resource except in 
flight or an ignominious death. Discreetly 
choosing the first alternative, he proceeded 
with many others of his disappointed country- 
men to Catalonia, where they formed a corps, 
and greatly distinguished themselves in fight- 
ing the battles which ensued on the Bourbon 
invasion of the peninsula. Again discomfited, 
the Italian refugees sought an asylum in this 
country, where they have continued to partake 
of no small portion of the horrors of exile, and 
would have continued to do so much longer, 
were it not for the recent events which seem 
to shed a new ray of hope on their destiny, if 
it does not hold out an immediate prospect of 
returning to Italy. The object of the volume 
before us, is to describe the author’s adven- 
tures, from the period of his quitting the 
shores of his native country, till the breaking 
up of the corps of which he formed a part; 
and the task has been performed in a very 
pleasing manner. The style, though tinged 
with the sentimentality of Jacopo Ortis, (Ugo 
Foscolo,) and occasionally somewhat affected, 
is animated and agreeable. While describing 
the romantic scenery through which he passed, 
or the battles in which he took a part, Signor 
Beolchi loses no fair opportunity of referring 
to the sufferings of Italy. And, though some- 
thing less of political matter would render these 
Reminiscences more amusing to the generality 
of readers, nevertheless this little volume is well 
worthy of perusal, were it only on account of 
the elegance of its language. 





The History of Chivalry. By G. P. R. James, 
Esq., author of “* De L’Orme,” “ Darnley,” 
** Richelieu,” &c. National Library, Vol. IV. 
12mo. pp. 348. London, 1830. Colburn and 
Bentley. 

Or all the works produced by Mr. James, we 

have had to speak in terms of the highest 

es and their great popularity has con- 


Novelle Romantiche, in Prosa e in Versi. 
Pp. 96. London, 1830. At the Italian 
Library. 

Tue Novelle Romantiche is a sweet little 

volume, containing three beautiful tales. The 

second is touchingly simple. The third, par- 
taking of prose and verse, savours of the Ger- 
man style; that is, the wonderful. The book 





rmed the justice of our eulogy. Nor will the 


people, as there is not an exceptionable sen- 
tence throughout. 





The Talba; or, the Moor of Portugal: «a 
Romance. By Mrs. Bray, Author of the 
** White Hoods,” &c. 3 vols. London, 
1831. Longman and Co. 

WE received these volumes too late for de. 

tailed review. We can only say, that they 

open in a very picturesque manner, and are 
laid during a period full of romantic interest. 

We like the first chapter much. 











The History of the First Revolution in France; 
comprising the Period from 1787 to 1802. 
By John Bell, Esq. 8vo. pp. 418. London, 
1830. Westley. 

WE have gone over this able and excellent 
history, with which we can truly say we are 
entirely satisfied, and in every respect. We 
regret that we cannot immediately render it 
the tribute of a longer notice; but biding 
our time, we cannot allow a week to pass with- 
out stating that it isa most meritorious, inte- 
resting, and valuable production. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Calculating Boy.—A Sicilian boy, Vincenzo 
Zuccaro, has lately given repeated proofs of 
a most extraordinary facility in performing 
arithmetical computations. He is seven years 
old, and of good general talents, but is still 
a mere child, and of no education. The 
city of Palermo, where he was born, assigned 
him a pension, which has been subsequently 
authorised by the government, that he may 
enjoy the advantage of careful instruction, 
from which his station in society (he is the 
son of an itinerant fiddler) would otherwise 
have perhaps excluded him. The answer to 
one question, which he solved perfectly cor- 
rectly, contained no fewer than fourteen 
figures. He could not enumerate such an ele- 
vated quantity, but said the figures one after 
another as independent sums. He computes 
arithmetical and geometrical progressions, ex- 
tracts the square and cube roots, and performs 
any of the common equations. Another pre- 
cocious boy, Carlo Pace, who, at the age of 
eleven, appeared in the extraordinary character 
of a public improvisatore, and who was placed 
in one of the royal seminaries, that lack of for- 
tune might not prejudice his improvement, has 
written a sonnet on Zuccaro. I subjoin it, 
though it is no great matter, and is generally 
considered inferior to his extemporaneous effu- 
sions: it is, however, a curiosity, as being 
written by a boy of thirteen on a child of seven. 
This is the child! e’en this! oh, what surprise 

Steals to my bosom and enchains my tongue ! 
Perhaps an angel ’tis, who left the skies 
To live th’ inhabitants of earth among. 
Things that to know require e’en age’s ee ’ 
Thou sudden seest, and piercest the thick veil. 
O shining beam of the eternal light— 
O child divine and dear! I bid thee hail! 
Nought was the genius, at thy age, whose fame 
Makes England proud; and nought that other name 
Who but a fulcrum asked to move all earth. 
Why did ill stars, alas! deny thee birth 
In old heroic times? Incense and wreaths 
Had given the bard who now thy praises breathes. 


Letter from Naples. 











ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
LINNAAN SOCIETY. 

A. B. Lampert, Esq. in the chair. A paper 

by Mr. Don, lib., F.L.S., on the plant which 

yields the gum ammoniacum, was read. The 

author observes, that the gum ammoniacum 

has held a place in the materia medica from a 





may be safely placed in the hands of young 






very early period, yet the plant from which it 
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is obtained has hitherto remained totally un- 
known. Dioscorides, whose opinion is adopted 
by all subsequent writers, derives the name 
ammoniacum from Ammon, or Hammon, the 
Jupiter of the Libyans, whose temple was 
situated in the desert of Cyrene, near to which 
the plant was said to grow: but it appears to 
the author, that Dioscorides was altogether mis- 
taken as to its native country; and that the 
name ammoniacum, or armoniacum, as it is 
indifferently written, is really a corruption of 
Armeniacum ; for it is now ascertained beyond 
all doubt, that it is a native of the north 
of Persia; and in ancient authors the name of 
the apricot is sometimes found written malum 
armeniacum. The author then proceeds to 
give the essential character and a detailed de- 
scription of the plant, which he regards as a 
new genus, and has called it dorema ammonia- 
cum; concluding with some observations on 
the plant which yields the analogous gum, gal- 
banum, which he considers also to form a new 
genus, and proposes for it the name of galba- 
num officinale. The plant which has hitherto 
been considered as yielding the gum galbanum, 
namely, tne bubon galb. of Linnaeus, and of the 
pharmacopeias, Mr. Don has shewn to be 
totally different, possessing neither the smell 
nor taste of galbanum. 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Dr. HENDERSON in the chair. Two commu- 
nications were read, viz. on the different kinds 
of pine-apples cultivated in the Society’s garden 
at Chiswick. It appeared, that of five hundred 
pines previously supposed to be of different 
sorts, only fifty are entitled to that distinction. 
The meteorological journal kept at the garden 
was the other communication. The journal 
was accompanied by remarks, and, upon the 
whole, was interesting and curious; the table 
regularly published in the Literary Gazette, 
however, supersedes any analysis: it may be 
sufficient to observe, that the following is a 
notation of the quantity of rain which fell 
during the corresponding months of 1829 and 
1830, from which it appears that the harvest 
season of 1830 has been reckoned a wet one: 
it was considerably exceeded by that of 1829. 

829. 


1829. 1830. 
July -cecccsece BOF ccccsn000s Ie 
August ecccesece 371 rererery) 3°05 
September «++ 1G) ssceeceeee 2-11 
9°38 7°62 


The chairman announced that a course of 
spring lectures on botany, in connexion with 
horticulture, would be delivered at the Society’s 
house in Regent Street, and that a féte was 
intended to be given next June. On the table 
were placed several varieties of the beet-root : 
a deep yellow colour seems to be the distin. 
guishing characteristic of that species from 
which sugar is made. 


LONDON PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Ow Monday last, Mr. Churchill, V. P., in the 
chair. Mr. Levison gave an account of an in- 


‘teresting case, illustrated by a cast, of an enor- 


mous development of the organ of amativeness, 
accompanied by the corresponding feeling, in 
agirl only four years old, and now in the work- 
house at Hull. “He also exhibited the skull of 
the murderer Keppell, and some others, as 
proofs of the truth of the science of phreno- 
logy. A singular case of absence (congenital) 
of the anterior lobes of the brain, with a similar 
deficiency of the intellect, was also read. 


Ww MR. ST. JOHN LONG. 
E have been amused with some personalities 





aimed at the (declared) Editor of the Literary 





Gazette, by the Medical Gazette, the Age 
newspaper, and others of our gentle craft, in 
which, it must be confessed, a joke of our own, 
to a medical friend, has been converted into a 
solemn truth, and we have been most mira- 
culously horsed and unhorsed. But we would 
not allude to this subject on our own account: 
we think something is, in common honesty, 
demanded from us respecting Mr. Long, lest 
our total silence should operate to his disad- 
vantage. 

We have been accused of being his partisans. 
We refer to the Literary Gazette ; and we say 
that we might, with equal truth, have been 
called the partisans of a man who pretended 
to have discovered the longitude, the elixir 
vite, or the philosopher’s stone. We did in 
his case what we do in all others: we men- 
tioned the claims of the party to be able to 
cure consumption. We inquired of many in- 
telligent patients what were the results of his 
treatment; and we stated, as stated to us, 
their answers. The investigation was one of 
great interest to humanity; and we should 
have been ashamed, as public journalists anxi- 
ous to lay every kind of information before our 
readers,—of pursuing any other course. We 
gave no opinion whatever; but we should be 
guilty of falsehood were we not to acknowledge 
that the testimony of these individuals induced 
us to entertain a very favourable opinion of 
Mr. Long’s system. 

He is now run down, secundum artem; and 
the prejudice against him is so virulently kept 
alive, that we believe he can have no chance of 
a fair trial. To be called a quack and a murderer, 
for months, in almost every periodical journal, 
is quite enough, with the influence of the 
press, to procure the legal murder of any 
victim so designated for universal reproba- 
tion. We are not going into the merits 
or demerits of the question; but we would 
put it candidly to every just bosom, if this 
man has had fair play? No highwayman 
or burglar was ever pre-condemned, as he 
has been ; and though we are well aware that 
the hostility against him is almost overwhelm- 
ing, we do fancy we can perceive a re-action 
in the public sentiment, and people begin to 
doubt whether he is really a monster, invading 
the medical world to devour its practitioners, 
or something of a martyr to persecution. We 
have had many dangerous quacks; but no 
other quack was ever singled out as he has 
been. He offered the proof of his remedy 
upon a given number of patients, to be fur- 
nished by the faculty; but instead of this, he 
has had the trial of two strange coroner’s in- 
quests, and one verdict against him, which 
every lawyer declares to be against the law. 
This was the working of popular prejudice ;— 
cry “‘ Mad dog!” and the poor dog has a bad 
chance. Yet, in spite of his horrible system, 
a multitude of persons cured by it came for- 
ward to express their gratitude, a matter 
of no avail, it seems, against evidence to a 
specific charge:—really these areq ueer laws, 
and queer doctrines! There is not a physician, 
a surgeon, an apothecary, or an accoucheur, in 
Great Britain, who is not liable to be hanged 
for murder, on the principles applied to this 
quack; who is reported to have made (oh, 
grievous offence!), we do not know whether 
ten or twenty thousand pounds a-year by kill- 
ing patients ! 

Again, we repeat, that we are not deciding, 
adhue sub judice lis est, whether Long be inno- 
cent or guilty ; but we are free to say, it ap- 
pears to us, that his enemies have pursued him 
with such notable and persevering acrimony, 





that there is not a jury in England with whom 
he would have the fair chance which it is al- 
leged every subject of Britain is entitled to 
enjoy, however heinous his crimes. 





CHOLERA MORBUS. 

Tue rapid advance of the cholera morbus, 
which comes from the extremity of India, and 
the certain fact, that it always follows the 
migration of large bodies of men, such as the 
march of armies and caravans, should warn 
Western Europe of the near invasion of this 
dreadful scourge. Two Russian divisions, 
which have advanced to the frontiers of Poland, 
come from the governments of Koursk and Cher- 
son, where this epidemic rages. M. Moreau de 
Jonnés, on the 22d November, read before the 
Academy of Sciences at Paris a report of con- 
siderable ‘interest, respecting this new species 
of plague. ‘* Will the cold,” asks M. Moreau 
de Jonnés, ‘* extinguish the cholera morbus 
this year? But has cold done so during the 
fifteen years it has ravaged Asia? Did it even 
at Orenbourg, under a latitude more northern 
than Paris? Besides, we forget too easily the 
memorable plague which desolated Wallachia 
and Russia from 1769 to 1771. It was im- 
ported into Moscow during the autumn, and 
continued its fearful career during three very 
severe winters. Will this scourge reach Po- 
land, Germany, and, at last, France? We 
dare not dwell on these fearful thoughts: we 
shudder when we remember that the cholera 
morbus, engendered in India, has already 
stretched to the north, far beyond the latitude 
of Paris and the principal states of Europe— 
and nothing has stopped its progress.” M. 
Moreau de Jonnés adds also some new facts. 
Already has this pestilent disease thrice ad- 
vanced towards Europe by different routes. 
Imported in the year 1819 from Bengal into 
the Isles of France and Bourbon, it threatened 
to arrive on our shores by some of the many 
ships belonging to France or England. Pre. 
cautions taken at the Cape of Good Hope pre- 
vented this misfortune. In 1821 the commu- 
nication between Bombay and the ports in the 
Gulf of Arabia, brought the cholera morbus to 
Bassora: it ascended the Euphrates, crossed 
Mesopotamia, and following step by step the 
commercial communications, it arrived in Syria. 
There it yielded to the cold during the winter, 
but re-appeared in the spring with redoubled 
force, and during three years decimated the 
population. It spread into most of the cities 
situated on the Mediterranean. In the spring 
of 1825 it appeared at Bukara, and continued its 
ravages towards Moscow, where it penetrated 
on the 28th of September last. M. Moreau de 
Jonnés is of opinion that in the provinces of 
the Russian empire which lie between 45° and 
57°, the cold of winter will stop the progress of 
the contagion ; but from experience, it is pro- 
bable that it will re-appear in spring, with all its 
activity and violence ; and he fears its descent 
into the milder climates of Europe, where its 
ravages will be more terrible, as the population 
is more dense, and communications more rapid 
and more numerous. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITIES. 
WE last year adopted the course of giving 
monthly returns of the proceedings of the Uni- 
versities, instead of casual reports: we now 
recommence with the term; also bringing up 
our lee-way, so as to make the whole complete. 


OxrorD, June 23d.—Commemoration : The Commemo- 
ration of Founders and Benefactors was holden in the 
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theatre. The h degree of Doctor in Civil Law was 

erred on General Viscount Combermere, Captain Sir 
T. Fellowes, R.N. C.B., J. S. Duncan, Esq. M.A. late 
Fellow of New College. 

22d.—The degrees of Bachelor and Doctor in Divinity, 
by accumulation, were conferred on the Rev. W. Car- 
withen, of St. Mary Hall. 

25th.—The following degrees were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts.—E. Pepys, Grand Compounder, J. C. 
Connellan, Oriel College; Rev. T. Morgan, S. Lilley, 
Jesus College; Rev. T. Hutton, Magdalen College; J. 
Malcolm, Christ Church; Rev. T. Woodruffe, St. John’s 
College; S. Hingeston, Lincoln College; Rev. T. Hand, 
R. Etwall, Rev. W. A. Trenchard, Trinity College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—A. Fisher, St. Alban Hall; J. Cun- 
ningham, T. L. Williams, University 4° the Right 
Hon. Viscount Grimston, R. Ellison, J. Edwards, Christ 
Church; H. A. Gilbert, Exeter College. 

July 1st.—The following degrees were conferred : 

Masters of Arts.—T. Tyers, Grand Compounder, New 
College; J. C. Dowdeswell, Student, W. M. Du Pre, 
Christ Church; W. Platt, Rev. W. Bannerman, Brasen- 
nose College; Rev. J. emp Pembroke College; Rev. 
W. H. Landon, Worcester College; Rev. C. R. Roper, 
St. John’s College; W. J. B. Angell, Queen’s College; 
Rev. St. V. L. Hammick, E. F. Glanville, Fellow, Exeter 
College. 

Bachelor of Arts.—G. Atkinson, Queen’s College. 

Oct. 2ist.—The following degrees were conferred :— 

Doctor in Divinity. — Rev. B. S. Claxson, Worcester 
College. 

Bachelor and Doctor in Divinity (by accumulation).—Rev. 
W. D. Thring, Wadham College. 

Bachelor and Doctor in Civil Law.—W. R. Williams, M.A. 
Michel Fellow of Queen's College. 

Masters of Arts.—Rev. W. Marsh, Magdalen Hall; Rev. 
H. Sanders, C. Lushington, Rev. W. L. Brown, Students, 
Rev. J. J. Marsham, Rev. R. L. Freer, Christ Church; 
J. E. Jackson, Rev. G. Leigh, Rev. J. Birchall, Brasen- 
— College; C. Neate, Fellow, H. Hoskyns, Oriel Col- 

oge. 

Bachelors of Arts. —'T. J. A. Robartes, Christ Church, 
Grand Compounder; E. Power, W. ae ig Magdalen 
Hall; J. W. S. Powell, St. Edmund Hall; H. Randolph, 
Scholar of Balliol College; F. Belson, Scholar, J. T. 
Wells, University College; J. F. Crouch, Scholar of C. C. 
College; T. Garnier, Worcester College; A. C. Streat- 
field, W. H. B. Stocker, St. John’s College; E. Cockey, 
Scholar of Wadham College; R. J. Rolles, C. H. Bayly, 
N. B. Young, Fellows of New College; S. Lysons, H. 
Dudding, Exeter College. 

Oct. 27th.—The following degrees were conferred :— 

Honorary Master of Arts.—The Hon. F. J. Stapleton, 
Trinity College. 

Masters of Arts.—W. Hutt, Trinity College; R. A. 
Riddell, Christ College. 

Bachelor in Civil Law.—A. T. Russell, St. John’s College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—J. Lendruin, Trinity College; Rev. 
C. Longhurst, Queen’s College; Rev. W. M. Dudley, 
S. Westbrook, Catharine Hall; G. Carew, Downing Col- 

; A. H. F. Luttrell, Pembroke College. 
ov. 3d.—The following degrees were conferred : 

Masters of Arts.—G. C. Elwes, Fellow, All Souls’ Col- 
lege; W. Mac Ivor, Brasennose College; Rev. S. Harris, 
N. Goldsmid, Exeter College; W. E. Wall, Trinity Col- 


lege. 

._- of Arts.—T. H. Whipham, Trinity College; 
E. Thrupp, Wadham College; H. K. Seymer, Christ 
Church College. 

Nov. 4th.—The following degrees were conferred :— 

Doctor in Divinity. —The Rev. J. Carne, Grand Com- 
pounder, Oriel College. 

Masters of Arts.—Rev. T. Cornthwaite, T. Collett, Rev. 
J. Peck, ‘Trinity College; Rev. H. R. Thomas, Jesus 
College; Rev. W. Annesley, University College; Rev. 
E. Barlee, St. John’s College; Rev. J. Matthew, Balliol 
College; Rev. J. R. Wood, Christ Church, 

Bachelors of Arts.—H. Hutton, Wadham College; J. H. 
Moran, Magdalen Hall. 

Nov. 11th.—The following degrees were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts.—Rev. J. Griffith, Jesus College; J. 
Horne, Exeter College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—W. Atkinson, Grand Compounder, 
University College; Viscount Boringdon, Christ Church; 
G. Williams, Jesus College; R. Smith, Balliol College; 
R. A. C, Austen, J. T. Graves, Oriel College, incorporated 
from Trinity College, Dublin. 

In a convocation holden the same day, the Rev. E. 
Bourchier, M.A. of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and 
Rector of Bramfield, Herts, was admitted ad eundem. 

Nov. 18th.---The following degrees were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts.—¥. Forster, Rev. J. Foley, Fellows, of 
Wadham College; Rev. H. Brown, Balliol College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—W. Bingham, Grand Compounder, 
St. Mary Hall; R. Morgan, Jesus College; H. Crofts, 
Scholar, University Col lege; B. Harrison, Student, T. 
Tancred, W. Cureton, Christ Church; S. Cotes, Wadham 
College; S. Grimshaw, Brasennose College; E. Owen, 
Worcester College; J. Carter, Fellow, St. John’s College; 
J. W. Bruce, Exeter College; R.H. Blanshard, Lincoln 
College; P. Barlow, Queen’s College; J. Campbell, Pem- 
broke College; H. Brydges, Merton College; Hon. F. 
Bernard, H. W. Wilberforce, Oriel College. 

Nov. 25th.—The following degrees were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts.—Rev. E. Osborn, Grand Compounder, 
Oriel College; J. P. Simonet, St. Edmund Hall; J. Kaye, 
Brasennose College; R. Seymour, Student, Christ Church; 
Rev. C. Gilbee, Queen's College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—G. Bird, St. Edmund Hall; E. 


Greene, Demy, Magdalen College; G. A. Haigh, Uni- 





versity College; J. R. Mitford, Christ Church; H. P. 
Dawson, J. G. Headlam, R. C. Windham, Brasennose 
College; H. H. Healey, Lincoln College; E. W. Holland, 
Worcester College; G. E. Gepp, Scholar, Wadham Col- 
lege; T. Burningham, Trinity College; J. Dobson, J. 
Hodgson, Scholar, and R. Collinson, Queen’s College; 
J. Taylor, R. Haynes, Pembroke College. 

Dec. Ist.—The under-mentioned degrees were conferred : 

Bachelor in Divinity.—Rev. C. Mu ve, Trinity Col- 
lege, Vicar of Halifax and Whitkirk, Yorkshire. 

Honorary Master of Arts.—Hon. A. F. Phipps, Trinity 
College. 

Masters of Arts.—Rev. J. Cooper, Rev. C. Bridges, 
Queen’s College; Rev. F. Ellaby, Compounder, Catharine 
Hall; Rev. J. Lugar, Sidney Sussex College. 

Bachelor in Medicine.—G. E. W. Wood, ‘Trinity College. 

Bachelor of Arts.—E. S. Bosanquet, Trinity College. 

At the above congregation, Mr. J. —— B.A. of 
Trinity College, was elected Travelling Bachelor, on Mr. 
Wort’s foundation. 

CAMBRIDGE, July 6th.—This being Commencement Day, 
the following Doctors and Masters of Arts were created : 

Doctors in Divinity.—The Rev. R. N. Adams, Fellow 
of Sidney Sussex College; the Rev. J. W. Whittaker, 
late Fellow of St. John’s College, Vicar of Blackburn, 
Lancashire. 

Doctors in Physic.—W. J. Bayne, Trinity College; 
B. G. Babington, Pembroke College; T. Waterfield, 
Compounder, Christ College; R. Hobson, Compounder, 
Queen's College; C. Phillips, Compounder, Clare Hall; 
A. Mower, Emmanuel College; T. Elliotson, Jesus Col- 
I 


e. 
_— of Arts.—W. H. Tucker, J. Chapman, G. Ha- 
milton, King’s College; G. Cartmel, Compounder, G. 
Cooper, W. J. Allen, C. Cotton, C. J. Greene, Pembroke 
College; J. S. Baker, J. Hale, T. H. Tucker, E. E. 
Rowsell, Sidney College; W. W. Follett, W. Carus, 
B. Charlesworth, T. Turner, V. F. Hovenden, O. Lloyd 
and H. R. Crewe, Compounders, H. E. Goodhart, J. Pul- 
leine, R. Ingram, S. Smith, H. J. Shackleton, C. W. 
Chalklen, W. Gibson, Compounder, C. Earle, F. Leigh- 
ton, Compounder, J. Neeld, C. Morton, Compounder, 
P. Smith, A. Cleasby, F. W. Darwall, W. C. Dobbs, 
G. E. Prescott, E. J. Shepherd, R. Collyer, W. C. Fon- 
nereau, C. S. Whitmore, J. Talbot, H. K. Cankrein, 
R. Appleton, W. Greig, C. M. Long, T. France, W. C. 
Wollaston, T. Thornhill, C. Johnstone, Compounder, 

. Elphinst G. S field, F. V. Lockwood, E. C. 
Cumberbatch, Trinity College; J. Price, R. J. Bartlett, 
Compounder, B. H. Kennedy, C. Yate, E. Peacock, 
G. A. Butterton, J. Livesey, J. Hills, J. F. Denham, 
E. T. Yorke, W. L. Jarrett, H. Thompson, C. De la 
Cour, W. T. Antrobus, J. Antrobus, W. Bull, F. F. 
Haslewood, J. W. Lay, D. Mead and T. Spyers, Com- 

uunders, F. J. Farre, H. Stonh Comp der, W. 
Paull, E. S. Halsewell, Compounder, T. P. Outram, 
F. W. G. Barrs, A. H. Barrs, C. Levingston, Com- 
pounder, F. Cheere, W. Colvile, G. Rideout, T. Everett, 
C. H. Gaye, J. B. Marsden, KE. Dewdney, S. Rees, W. 
Burroughes, St. John’s College; H. White, Downing 
College; J. S. Stock, H. P. Gordon, R. Twigg, W. Hop- 
kins, W. F. Powell, R. Yaldwyn, C. W. Woodley and 
C. Murray, Compounders, H. Penneck, St. Peter’s Col- 
ege; F. D. Gilby, H. Reeks, E. Biley, W. B. Frost, T. 
Mills, W. Cooper, T. Grose, W. North, G. W. Livesay, 
Clare Hall; E. Lindsell, Compounder, H. J. Stevenson, 
W. H. Henslowe, J. Long, Jesus College; T. Newbery, 
T. Sikes, T. Fitzherbert, J. C. Moore, T. M. Barwick, 
Compounder, H. Kitchen, T. M. Brooks, T. T. Smith, 
T. B. Stuart, J. Venn, Compounder, Queen’s College; 
J. Tinkler, F. T. Sergeant, G. King, J. C. Homfray, 
W. Cape, 8. Hey, A. Cumby, G. W. Steward and H. G. 
Newland, Compounders, Corpus Christi College; W. R. 
Colbeck, R.J. Bunch, T. Easton, J. C. Athorpe, Com- 
pounder, H. H. Woods, A. Brocas, Emmanuel College; 
KE. Sneyd, S. Prentis, Compounder, J. Cartwright, W. G. 
Lyall, W. Richardson, J. P. Sill, J. E. Daniel, A. Packe, 
J. Deans, Compounder, Christ College; W. Smith, H. 
Owen, C. Hodgson, F. Wintour, T. Dayrell, Magdalene 
College; H. S. Pinder, S. Dawes, J. D. Eade, W. Ho- 
worth, F. G. Burnaby, E. S. Appleyard, W. Kelly, F. Cob- 
bold, H. J. Branson, Compounder, St. V. Beechey, Caius 
College; W. W. Smyth, Compounder, Trinity Hall; T. 
Jarrett, A. Power, Compounder, J. Wilson, J. Torriano, 








Compounder, T. P. Wright, J. Gild 

Catharine Hall. 
July 3d.—The following degrees were conferred :— 
Bachelor in Physic.—J. Harris, Trinity College. 
Bachelor of Arts.—W.J. A. Abington, Trinity College. 
July 5th.—The under-mentioned degrees were confer- 





. 


I 


Bachelors in Civil Law.—J. Vinall, Esq. Compounder, 
Trinity Hall; Rev. H. M. Grover, St. Peter’s College; 
Rev. P. Osborne, Catharine Hall; Rev. C. Payne, Com- 
pounder, Trinity Hall. 

Bachelors of Arts.—G. L. Fraser, St. Peter's College; 
W. J. Barker, Queen’s College. 

July 8th.—The following degrees were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts.—T. Greenwood, St. John’s College; 
Rev. J. P. Voules, Compounder, St. Peter’s College; 
W. Hartley, R. T. Lowe, Christ College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—H. Wright, St. John’s College; 
W. H. King, Catharine Hall. 

Nov. 3d.—The Rev. George Thackeray, D.D., Provost 
of King’s College, was elected Vice-chancellor of this Uni- 
versity for the year ensuing. 

The Seatonian Prizes for the present year were on 


—s aw College. Subject of the poem, ‘the Ascent of 
ijah.” 

Nov. 17th.—The following degrees were conferred :— 
. Doctor in Physic.—H. J. H. Bond, Corpus Christi Col- 

ege. ae 

Masters of Arts —W. G. P. Smith, Trinity College; 
T. Bros, G. H. Woodhouse, St. John’s College. 

Licentiate in Physic.—E. A. Domeier, Trinity College. 

Bachelor in Civil Law.—E. St. John, Downing College, 

Bachelors of Arts.—R. Hinde, St. John’s College; T.B. 
Wells, Trinity Hall; C. Orlebar, Christ’s College. 

The subject of the Norrisian prize essay for the ensuing 
year is, ‘* The Proof of the Divine Origin of the Gospel 
derived from the Nature of the Rewards and Punishments 
it holds out.” 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 


Tuurspay evening.—His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Sussex took the chair as president 
of the Society. His Royal Highness appeared 
in full court dress, a black velvet coat, and 
three brilliant stars. The reading of Mr. Bar. 
low’s paper on astronomical glasses was re- 
sumed: and after the ordinary business was 
terminated, his Royal Highness addressed the 
fellows. He thanked them for the great honour 
they had conferred upon him in electing him 
president, and assured them that he should 
use every endeavour in his power, not only to 
advance the interests of science and of the 
Society, but also of every individual member, 
who should be alike welcome to him. His house, 
he informed the meeting, was at present under- 
going repairs; but, as soon as it was ready, it 
was his intention to throw it open, alternately 
on the forenoons and evenings of Wednesdays, 
for the reception of the fellows and men of 
science. This, he trusted, would suit the con- 
venience of all; and those who could not do 
him the pleasure of breakfasting with him, 
might be able to attend from half-past eight 
to eleven at night. If he failed in any thing, 
he hoped they would attribute it to his weak- 
ness, and not to a want of zeal in the cause. 
They would remember that he was yet but 
young in office; however, he trusted, with the 
advice and assistance of the council, to give 
them general satisfaction. 

[This address, delivered in a most conde- 
scending and gentlemanlike tone, and with 
great urbanity of manner, was frequently in- 
terrupted by plaudits, which were renewed at 
its close. Both the room of the Antiquaries 
and that of the Royal Society were crowded 4s 
full as they could hold, and a majority of the 
distinguished scientific and literary characters 
of the metropolis were present. | 

His Royal Highness then partook of coffee 
in the library up stairs, and mixed in con- 
versation with the fellows in the most familiar 
manner. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


Tuurspay, Mr. Hamilton, V. P. in the chair. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex at- 
tended the meeting, and, having subscribed to 
the statutes, was admitted a member. Lord 
Jermyn, Sir Roger Gresley, Bart., and J. P. 
Collier, Esq., were elected members. The 
secretary commenced the reading of a paper 
by Mr. Amyott, the treasurer; being a reply to 
remarks by Mr. Tytler on the death of Richard 
II.; in which Mr. Amyott endeavoured to 
shew, from circumstances, that Winton’s story 
of Richard’s having escaped from imprison- 
ment, and wandered about as a pauper in Scot- 
land, where he was recognised by a woman 
who had seen him in Ireland, taken, and kept 
a prisoner by Albany, and his having been 
buried at Stirling, was altogether untrue; or 
that Albany was deceived by some poor maniac, 
who fancied, and admitted, that he was King 








Friday last adjudged to the Rev. R. Parkinson, M.A., of 
St. John’s College, and W. M. Praed, Esq. M.A. Fellow 


Richard. 
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ES TTT 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 


Dec. 1.—The reading of Dr. Nolan’s second 
memoir, on the use of the ancient Cycles, was 
begun at this meeting. The former memoir 
was devoted to the investigation of the chrono- 
logy of the Chaldeans: the writer now pro- 
ceeds to examine the system of the Egyptians, 
the rivals of that people in antiquity and 
science. Both these ancient and learned na- 
tions equally directed their chronological efforts 
to the purpose of determining the revolutions 
and computing the duration of the world, by 
means of cycles referring to a grand conjunc- 
tion of the planets; and although their great 
planetary years differed, as well in numbers as 
in nature, from each other, both originated 
alike in the observance of a derangement in 
the celestial motions, and in the notion of a 
period when those irregularities would be ad- 
justed. In proceeding to examine the elements 
of the Egyptian planetary year, as compared 
with the Chaldean, Dr. Nolan shews that the 
difference between them (the former consisting 
of 1461 years, the latter of 1440 years,) arose 
from the neglect of the system of intercalation 
by the chronologists of the former nation, and 
the constant use of it by those of the latter, 
with the view of securing an agreement between 
their natural and civil years. He then enters 
upon the elemental details of the system by 
which that ancient and ingenious nation, whose 
antiquities have of late so deeply engaged the 
attention of antiquaries and the learned in 
general, computed the great. period of the 
restoration of nature; directing his researches 
to bear on the fact, that the chief use of the 
cycles, and the use to which the Egyptians 
themselves applied them, is that of a graduated 
scale, by which the principal epochs in their 
history are to be determined. 

A further reading was extracted from Pro- 
fessor Lee’s memoir ‘ on the origin of Hea- 
thenism.” The professor here enters upon the 
disputed question, whether, and to what extent, 
the notions of the heathen philosophers were 
derived from the Jews? Although it may be 
true that the Hebrew school did not directly 
supply the facts and notions of the Pagan phi- 
losophy, yet the latter cannot on that account 

refer any claim to originality, inasmuch as 

th the Mosaic theology and the philosophic 
systems of heathenism are evidently alike 
founded on the principles of an anterior reve- 
lation. Were this not an undeniable fact, we 
could account for the remarkable agreement of 
heathenism with Judaism upon no other prin- 
ciple than the absurd supposition that the phi- 
losophers had the benefit of divine inspiration. 
The course of the learned writer’s argument 
leads to the conclusion, that there will always 
be a tendency in revelation to become corrupted 
by the speculations of philosophy,—that is to 
say, by the disposition of the human intellect 
to explain what the Author of revelation has 
left unexplained. And such, he asserts, is the 
fact ; and he adduces testimony to support his 
assertion, from the history of the opinions of 
the Jews, from the earliest to the latest periods 
of their national history, but particularly as 
evinced in the Cabbala. 

Among the communications laid on the table 
of the council was a translation of the official 
Teport of the audience of the first Ottoman 
ambassador sent to England in the year 1794. 
This paper (which we shall have an oppor- 
tunity of reverting to), though of no great 
historical interest, is very curious as a speci- 
men of Turkish diplomacy; and it is further 
interesting from having been translated indo 





English by a learned foreigner, M. Joseph von 
Hammer, the author of the “‘ History of the 
Ottoman Empire.’’ It was accompanied by a 
letter from M. von Hammer, likewise read at 
this meeting, containing some account of the 
historiographer from whom the relation has 
been obtained, together with a general notice 
of the series of Turkish official historians. 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


Sir A. JonnsToneE, V.P., in the chair. This 
was the first meeting of the season. The table 
was covered with donations from nearly thirty 
individuals : amongst them was the gift of Lord 
Kingsborough, of a copy of his magnificent 
work on the Antiquities of Mexico, in seven 
large folio volumes, of which the first four com- 
prise the plates, mostly coloured, and the re- 
maining three contain the Spanish, Italian, and 
French texts, with English translations. This 
work, edited by M. Aglio, comprises all the col- 
lections of Mexican hieroglyphics to be met with 
in the public libraries of Europe. Nine years 
were occupied in the preparation of the work, 
and not less than 30,000/. has been expended 
upon its completion by Lord Kingsborough. 
An interesting paper, by Colonel Tod, entitled 
“a Comparison of the Hindu and Theban Her- 
cules,” was read. The drift of Colonel Tod’s 
essay appeared to be, to prove the Hindu origin 
of the Grecian Hercules: in support of this 
opinion he quotes largely from authors of both 
nations, besides bringing to the inquiry great 
personal knowledge of the geography and of 
the present inhabitants of a great part of the 
country formerly ruled by the Pandis,— five 
brothers, of whom one, named Baldeva, ‘‘ the 
god of strength,” is the Hercules of the Hindus, 
whose attributes and dress are represented to 
be in accordance with those of the Theban. 
Indeed this is shewn by a reference to an 
intaglio in the possession of T. Perry, Esq., 
which gave rise to Colonel Tod’s disquisition. 
On this is represented Hercules in his lion’s 
hide, resting on his club, and holding in his 





right hand a figure apparently presenting him, 


with a wreath or crown. Behind the figure 
of Hercules is a monogram of two letters in 
a character now unknown, but which Colonel 
Tod states is the same as that found on all 
inscribed monuments of the Pandiis wherever 
they colonised. 

The dissection of the Society’s mummy, no- 
ticed in our last, promises much gratification. 


THE SOCIETY OF SCHOOLMASTERS. 


TuHE general meeting of this truly excellent 
Society took place last Saturday ; and from the 
treasurer’s report it appeared that no fewer 
than fifty-two cases of suffering had been re- 
lieved within the last twelve months, and at 
the small expense of 3587. ‘ The schoolmaster 
is abroad;” the phrase has obtained political 
fame ; and we can only express our hope that 
those who think the schoolmaster’s being abroad 
is of advantage to the community, would, in the 
simple spirit of fact and truth, remember his 
despised services, and feel for his distress. The 
schoolmaster is an important character for good 
or evil:~-Instruction with direction, the greatest 
of blessings ; tuition without that which makes 
a little learning dangerous, the greatest of 
curses. ‘There can be no question, therefore, 
of the advantages of a Society, to overlook, 
regulate, and assist, this important body of 
men; and we hope our slight notice of it may 
not be passed over without producing a bene- 
ficial effect. The Society was instituted in 
1798, for the relief of distressed masters and 


ushers of endowed and boarding-schools, and of 
their widows and orphans. 


** Its income (says the circular of the year) has uni- 
formly been husbanded with the most scrupulous eco- 
nomy; and every precaution has been taken, by a strict 
investigation into the character and circumstances of each 
individual petitioner, that no portion of its funds shall 
be wasted — the undeserving. Yet still its revenues 
are extremely limited, and, even if they were increased 
by the subscription of every schoolmaster in the land, the 
Society could not confer adequate or permanent assist- 
ance, without a far more ample share of public favour 
than it has hitherto been its good fortune to enjoy. 
Death has deprived it of nearly all its early and warmest 
advocates, and the loss of annual subscribers has of late 
been severely felt. On the respectability or usefulness of 
their profession, the committee forbear to speak,—nor is 
it for them, perhaps, to dwell upon its toils, and diffi- 
culties, and privations,—nor upon the influence, moral, 
civil, and religious, which it beneficially exercises upon 
the community at large. They feel confident, that those 
eee who can appreciate the blessings which they 
derive from education, while they reflect upon it the 
highest honour, will not be unmindful of their obliga- 
tions to men, who are now, in many instances, old and 
infirm, poor and friendless, after having faithfully de- 
voted to their important charge the best vigour of their 
life, and most laborious exercise of their faculties.” 


We do not know that we can promote a bet- 
ter cause than by making the wide circulation 
of the Literary Gazette subservient to the re- 
commendation of this most laudable Society. 





FINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Views in the East ; comprising India, Canton, 
and the Shores of the Red Sea. From ori- 
ginal Sketches, by Captain Robert Elliot, 
R.N. Part IV. Fisher, Son, and Co. 

Messrs. Cotman, Cattermole, and Purser, are 

the three able draughtsmen to whom Captain 

Elliot is indebted for the elaboration of his 

original sketches in the present Number. The 

views are—‘* Perawa,”’ a small town in the 
province of Malwa, the capital of which pro- 
vince, Oojein, *“‘ has perhaps more undoubted 
claim to remote antiquity than any inhabited 
city in India ;”’ “ The Caves of Ellora,’’ de- 
scribed as ‘* the principal, and far the finest 
range of excavations that are found in India ;” 
and “ Shuhur,”? which is “ a strong hill for- 
tress, in the principality of Jeypore, one of the 
provinces of Rajpootana.” In the ‘ historical 
and descriptive illustration”’ which accompanies 
the last-mentioned plate, it is very gratifying 
to meet with the following passage :—* Since 
the British conquests and interference in the 
countries adjoining to Rajpootana, a great 
change has been wrought in these hitherto dis- 
tracted nations. Multitudes of people have 
emerged from the hills and fortresses where 
they had sought refuge, and have again occu- 
pied their ancient and long-deserted villages. 

In no part of Hindoostan has the alliance of 

independent states with the British government 

had a more favourable effect, or the peasantry 
been more universally sensible of the improve- 
ment in their condition, than in Rajpootana. 

Security and comfort are now established where 

terror and misery before existed; and the 

ploughshare is in peace turning up a soil which 
for many seasons had never been stirred, ex- 
cept by the hoofs of predatory cavalry.” 


The Spirit of the Plays of Shakespeare. By 
Frank Howard. Numbers XIX. and XX. 
Cadell. 

THESE two Numbers illustrate ‘t/The Comed 

of Errors,” and “ Henry the Sixth, Parts II. 

and III.;’? and shew Mr. Howard’s usual 

talent, and his acquaintance with the costume 
of the times. The latter, however, he no doubt 
frequently himself feels to be an obstacle in the 
way of picturesque effect, rather than to facili- 
tate it; and to be more gratifying to the anti- 
quary than to the artist. Our favourite plates 
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are,—in the Comedy of Errors, ‘ Antipholis 
taking leave of his father,”’ ‘* The marriage of 
Antipholis of Ephesus with Adriana,’ and 
‘¢ Antipholis of Syracuse accosted by Adriana 
and Luciana ;” in the Second Part of Henry 
the Sixth, “* Margaret brought by Suffolk to 
Henry, as his queen,” ‘“ Bolingbroke raising 
the Spirit before the Duchess of Gloster,” and 
** Gloster discovered dead in his bed;” and in 
the Third Part of Henry the Sixth, ‘* Lady 
Elizabeth Grey suing to the King for her late 
husband’s lands,” and “ The murder of King 
Henry by Gloster.” 


Landscape Illustrations of the Waverley Novels. 
Engraved by W. and E. Finden. Part VIII. 
Tilt. 

AN exquisite Number. We are especially 

charmed with “ Inverlochy Castle,”’ from a 

drawing by Robson; and ‘‘ Coningsburgh Cas- 

tle,” from a drawing by De Wint. 


The High-Mettled Racer. Illustrated by Ten 
Engravings on wood, by G. W. Bonner, 
from Designs by Robert Cruikshank. Kidd. 

Or the many admirably characteristic ballads 
by Dibdin, rio one is more full of pathos than 
his ‘* High-mettled Racer.” It is not impos- 
sible that a considerable portion of the interest 
and sympathy which this affecting little com- 
position always excites, is occasioned by a secret 
comparison which passes in the mind of the 
hearer, between the fate of the noble steed, and 
the similar fate of many a noble but unfortu- 
nate human being; who, having started in 
early life, full of vigour, spirit, and glorious 
expectation, has been, by the successive oppres- 
sions of the world, and perhaps even by the 
too unrestrained exercise of his own generous 
virtues, broken down, and compelled, scarcely 
figuratively, when 

** Blind, old, lean, and feeble, to tug round a mill, 

Or draw sand—'till the sand of his hour-glass stands still !” 
Both Mr. R. Cruikshank and Mr. Bonner 

have shewn great talent in their illustrations of 

‘* the decline and fall” of the fine animal whose 

history they have undertaken. 








Devonshire and Cornwall Illustrated. 
Part IV. Fisher, Son, and Co. 
WneEN we look at the fourteen exceedingly 
pleasing prints which adorn this Jivraison, we 
are astonished that the publication can be sold 
at so cheap a rate. They are all from the 
pencil of Mr. Thomas Allom, and do him great 

credit. 


Tit-bits ; selected by Heath, and published 
by Ackermann. 

AT this epicurean season of the year, tit-bits 
of all kinds are very pleasant things. It is the 
appetite for laughter, however, which these 
tit-bits are intended to gratify; and some of 
them, such as ‘ Pigs’ Pettitoes,” ‘ Collared 
Beef,” “a Spare-rib of Pork,” &c., are enter- 
taining enough. 








MUSIC. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Musical Gem; a Souvenir for 1831. 
Edited by N. Mori and W. Ball. London. 
Mori and Lavenu. 

THE present volume is embellished by some 

clever lithographic portraits of the most emi- 

nent professors of music, by Gauci and William 

Sharpe; and the presentation plate, designed 

and executed by R. J. Hamerton, is extremely 

pretty. We have Pasta, a most becoming por- 
trait; Paganini, the wildest-looking genius 
that ever exemplified the poet’s great wits 








being near allied to madness; Hummel, and 
Taglioni. The frontispiece is his most gra- 
cious Majesty; and the book is dedicated to 
Queen Adelaide. The slight memoirs of emi- 
nent artists is a species of literature well 
adapted to such a work; and the songs are as 
good as the usual run of mediocre songs are,— 
we speak but of the words. The fac-simile of 
the last page of Handel’s MS. of the Messiah 
is very interesting. Neukomm informs us, 
‘“* that this divine oratorio was written in the 
incredibly short space of twenty-one days.” It 
is a strange fact, that almost all truly great 
works have been written in a hurry. 

We could almost quarrel with the musical de- 
partment, in spite of its containing one or two 
exceptions to our censure; for, in our opinion, 
a work of this kind should be formed of none 
but original productions. ‘* Spirit of Music,” 
by Miss Smith, is very good for a young lady ; 
but the G sharp in the 9th bar of page 6 ought 
to have been an A flat. ‘* La Cachucha” is a 
sweet duet, and may be executed without 
difficulty: it is called a Spanish melody, or we 
should certainly have thought it to be of En- 
glish manufacture. ‘* Rosalie,” composed by 
Bellini, is simple and pleasing; but the har- 
monies employed in the fifth and sixth bars 
might and ought to be greatly improved. 
‘* Sympathy,”’ composed by W. B.: such music 
as this will get no sympathy from us. “ It is 
the hour,” composed by C. de Beriot, is pleasing ; 
as is also “ Accusa i tuoi bei rai,” by 
Gabusi. ‘ Rouse thee up, Shepherd Boy,” 
composed by Mde. Malibran, is very well; 
but the accompaniment wants a little more 
variety in its harmonies. ‘‘ The Swiss Maid- 
en’s Song to the Eagle,” by F. Stockhau- 
sen, is pretty, and that’s all; for certainly 
there is nothing of the master about it: the C 
in the third bar of the bass, page 72, would have 
been much better A. To us, the greatest at- 
traction in the volume is the spirited Spanish 
air, “* Ay San Anton,” which the fascinating 
little Vigo has almost made her own. 

“ Souvenir de l’Opéra,” airs arranged by 
I. Moscheles, are well done; but the Queen 
Adelaide Quadrilles are miserably bad. 

In our notice of The Musical Bijou (Num- 
ber 523), we omitted to particularise ‘ the 
Stranger’s Good Night,” one of Miss Jews- 
bury’s very prettiest poems; and to quote, as 
we intended, the following jeu d’esprit by Lord 
Ashtown :— 

** To a Lady who accused the Writer of Toryism. 

Yes—lI confess myself a Tory— 

While beauty rules by right divine, 
Submission is my pride and glory— 

Cc d is your’s—obedience mine. 
"i lyokan seek you why,— 
The young and fair can do no wrong, 

The old and ugly never die.” 











DRAMA. 
DRURY LANE. 


Arrer the Belles Stratagem, very poorly per- 
formed, we were disennuyed at this theatre on 
Thursday, by the production of a neat and 
clever farce, from the prolific and popular pen 
of Mr. Planché, called the Jenkinses. It is so 
true a picture of life, that, were it not also 
so laughable, we should be inclined to say it 
was too good for farce, and quite equal to pure 
comedy. The introduction of a spoilt boy (admi- 
rably enacted by a Mr. Fenton), takes it out of 
the higher line, and restores it to its farcical qua- 
lity. The humour consists of an old retired 
grocer (Farren), seeking comfort as a boarder 
in the family of his neighbour, John Jenkins 





(Cooper) ; where, as might be expected, his con. 
firmed bachelor habits are tortured by every 
body and every incident. He is made the 
confidant of amours, a busy meddler, a seducer, 
&c. by turns; till human nature can endure 
no longer, and he bids a hearty farewell to the 
Jenkinses. Farren, Cooper, J. Vining as 
Gingham, (a whiskered traveller to a house in 
the Manchester trade), Mrs. Orger as Mrs. 
John Jenkins, and Miss Mordaunt as Miss 
Georgiana, were all excellent ; and the piece 
was received throughout with the best testi- 
monies of applause —shouts of laughter, which 
lasted till the curtain dropped. One scene, in 
which a table overturned by the boy, dis. 
covers Gingham lying perdu, is not inferior, as 
a picture, to the famous screen scene in the 
School for Scandal. 


COVENT GARDEN. 

A BROADLY farcical interlude, called The 
Omnibus ; or, a Convenient Distance, was 
produced here on Monday. It is little more 
than a series of practical jokes, but they are 
well strung together; and Power, Keeley, 
Blanchard, and Bartley, keep the house in 
a roar from the beginning to the end of them. 
Part of the subject, especially the blundering 
servant, is not entirely new to the stage ; but 
it has been mixed up with the incidents in a 
very humorous paper by Mr. Poole, that ap- 
peared some time ago in the “* New Monthly 
Magazine.” The name of the present arranger 
is unknown to us. 

Of the Fair Penitent, which has been re- 
vived here, we shall say nothing this week, (as 
we purpose offering some general criticisms 
upon it in our next), except that, while we 
must condemn the entire scope of the play, we 
think the performance of Calista one of the 
highest histrionic efforts of Miss F. Kemble. 

To the regret of the lovers of genuine amuse- 
ment, various untoward circumstances have 
caused the Chancery Suit to be postponed 
from time to time. 


ADELPHI. 

Tus house was crammed on Thursday, to 
greet the return of Mathews; and the treat 
he furnished to his surrounding friends justi- 
fied the warmest welcome which he could re- 
ceive. This little theatre has deservedly been 
overflowing through its season: how it will 
manage with this great additional attraction, 
we know not, unless it can contrive to overflow 
over an overflow. By the by, we have seen 
conjurors slip an immense number of coins intoa 
glass which had been filled to a bumper, without 
causing it to run over: we would recommend 
to Mathews and Yates to study’ the process, 
and apply it to the Adelphi. 











VARIETIES. 

Parisian School of Law.— A tumultuous 
scene lately took place in l’Ecole de Droit, 
at Paris. M. Portes, the professor appointed 
by an ordinance of the ancient administration, 
with which he sympathised in opinion, had, 
nevertheless, taken the oath of allegiance to 
Louis-Philippe. When he presented himself 
in the school, to commence his course of lec- 
tures, he was received with murmurs and 
hisses. In vain did he attempt to speak—his 
voice was drowned in the noise, and he was 
obliged to withdraw. J 

Cambridge, Nov. 29th. — Philosophical So- 
ciety ; the very reverend the Dean of Peter- 
borough in the chair. The continuation of 
Mr. Lowe’s paper ‘on the natural history of 
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Madeira and Porto Santo” was read. The total 
number of phanerogamous plants observed was 
about 700, of which between 50 and 60 are 
new; and of ferns 43, of which four or five are 
new. The general character of the vegetation 
is of a form intermediate between that in the 
Canaries and in the south of Europe: and it 
appears, that if Madeira have given many 
plants to the Canaries, she has received scarcely 
one from them in exchange. Several interest- 
ing facts were detailed connected with the bo- 
tanical geography of these islands, and a few 
particulars alluded to respecting the economical 
and medicinal properties of certain species. 
Seventy-one species of land mollusca were ob- 
served, of which forty-four are new. A single 
species only of fresh-water mollusca was found, 
the Ancylus fluviatilis, so commonly distributed 
over Europe. Although Madeira is so near to 
Porto Santo, Mr. L. noticed only four species 
of helix (out of sixty collected by him) that 
were common to the two islands. — The begin- 
ning of a paper by Professor Whewell was read, 
‘on the rules proper to be observed in the selec- 
tion and employment of mathematical symbols 
of quantity.” — After the meeting, the Rev. L. 
Jenyns laid before the society some observations 
on the principles of classification in natural his- 
tory, more particularly with the intent to illus- 
trate the quinary system of Mr. M‘Leay, and 
to point out the exact difference between rela- 
tions of analogy and relations of affinity. These 
two relations were stated to have heen con- 
stantly confounded before the publication of 
Mr. M‘Leay’s discoveries, and the defects con- 
sequent on such mistakes were pointed out in 
the various systems hitherto proposed for the 
arrangement of animals. 

Playing Cards. —A new and very handsome 
appearance has just been given to playing-cards, 
by Messrs. Reynolds, which is not only beauti- 
ful in itself, but likely to be advantageous in 
use. It consists of enamelling the backs of the 
cards, with a pretty pattern in gold enamel, 
which certainly looks well, we had almost said 
splendid. But it is further stated, that, in 
consequence of this sort of ornament, the cards 
are rendered more firm, and less liable to warp: 
they deal readily, and lie flat, so that, altoge- 
ther, we think the process an improvement 
well calculated to reward the ingenuity of its 
applicants. 

Parisian Exhibition. — The gallery of the 
Luxembourg has been opened with a collection 
of pictures, exhibited for the benefit of the 
wounded in the late revolution. Among the 
principal works are compositions by Guérin, 
Girardet, Gérard, and others, illustrative of 
the most striking events in the history of the 
French empire under Napoleon, now brought 
forth from the obscurity to which they had 
been condemned since the restoration of the 
Bourbons. 

Society.—A large establishment has been pro- 
jected at Paris, for the purpose of enabling any 
individuals, by the annual payment each of 
700 francs (less than £30), to enjoy all the 
pleasures of social, with all the independence 
of domestic life. For that sum they are to 
have lodging, board, clothes, and washing ; the 
use of a library, the daily papers, billiard-rooms, 
play, conversation, &c. The whole to be under 
the management of a committee chosen by them- 
selves. The prospectus even holds out the ex- 
pectation of a country-house, and free admis- 
sion to the theatres ! 

Affray at Swan River.—By accounts in the 
Indian papers, we learn that there has been a 
battle royal between the settlers and the na- 
tives at the new establishment of Swan River. 





The quarrel commenced in an attempt at theft 
by the natives at Perth. The aborigines made 
a great shew of courage: they dared the set- 
tlers to fight ; and one of them advanced and 
quietly knocked down a corporal with his 
waddie, a stick about two feet and a half long, 
and an inch in diameter. The chiefs ascended 
the trees like monkeys, and chattered to (the 
newspapers say harangued) their tribes from 
the tops of the branches. In such situations 
they were shot at with facility; but they 
feared not the thunder and lightning of the 
Europeans; and seven of their number were 
killed. The whole certainly must have been 
as unique as every thing that is connected 
with this wonderful settlement. 

Snakes.—M. Duverney, one of the professors 
of the Strasburg Academy, lately read to the 
French Academy a very curious paper on the 
anatomical distinctions between venomous and 
non-venomous snakes; in which he shewed 
that salivary and lachrymal had been frequently 
mistaken for venomous glands; and that much 
of the mortal character of venomous snakes 
depended upon the position of the fangs. 

The Nerves.—By the assistance of a newly 
invented galvanometer, of a very delicate con- 
struction, it has been ascertained that the hy- 
pothesis of the existence of electric currents in 
the nerves, is destitute of foundation. 

Inscription.—At the opening of the Archzxo- 
logical Academy at Rome, Nov. 18th, M. Carlo 
Fea read a memoir on the unique inscription 
of Trajan, lately discovered at the distance of 
about ten miles from Rome, which determines 
the year in which the aqueduct of the Saban- 
tine or Trajan water was built, and which is 
partly the same as what is now called the 
Acqua Paola. This inscription, which we 
annex, bears the date of the year 110 of the 
vulgar era. 

IMP. CHSAR DIVI 
NERV F. NERVA 
TRAJANUS AVG. 
GERM. DACICUS 

PONT. MAX. TR. POT. XIII. 
IMP. VI. COS V. P.P. 
AQUAM TRAJANAM 
PECUNIA SUA 
IN URBEM PERDUXIT 
EMPTIS LOCIS 
PER LATITUD. P. XXX. 


A Batch of Puns, from a Correspondent.— 
Among some amateur private theatricals, in a 
regiment whose head quarters was the Tower, 
they christened their Prince of Denmark “one 
of the Tower Hamlets ;” and another trage- 
dian, who squinted sadly, they cast, for no 
other qualification, into King Lear ! 

A baker advertising said, 
«* I wish none this to heed 

Not bred to making bread, because 
I need a man to Knead, 

Mould, set, and in a shop I have 
At Leeds, to take the lead.” 

According to the criminal code of China, 
they often doom the offender to be tied for 
many hours, and exposed in a painful position, 
with his knees pressed up to his chin: “ this 
(said a wag, looking at a print of it) cannot be 
a Chin-ease punishment.” 

** What say you of my last night’s speech ? 
I was just in the mood ; 
For (though in a stew all the while) 
I spoke through two hours good.” 
** Say? Sir George—why, then I dare say 
You were not under-stew'd.” 

French Riddle.—As an addition to our Vauzr- 
hall, a correspondent sends the following: 
“ Une vraie téte de veau, quand n’est-elle pas 
une vraie téte de veau ?”” Solution: “ Quand 
elle est une vraie téte de Vaux.” 





The French Academy.—The French Aca- 
demy recently proceeded to fill up the vacancies 
occasioned by the deaths of Messrs. Fourier, 
and Segur sen. The number of members pre- 
sent was 27. The candidates were, Messrs. 
Victor Cousin, B. Constant, Viennet, Tissot, 
and Keratry. M. Victor Cousin was elected 
at once, and M. Viennet after a ballot against 
M. B. Constant. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
[Literary Gazette Weekly Advertisement, No. L. Dec. 11.] 


An Inquiry into the Theory of Colours, with reference 
to the Newtonian Doctrine, by Mr. Walter Crum, of 
Glasgow.—Lectures, Practical and Expository, upon the 
Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Mark; a ee 
for the purpose of Domestic Instruction and Devotion, 
by the Bishop of Chester. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Lingard’s England, Vol. VIII. 4to. 12. 15s. bds.; 2 yols. 
8vo. ll. 4s. bds.—Taylor’s Little Library, Vol. III. the 
Forest, square 18mo, 3s. 6d. bds.—Historical Interval, 
12mo. 6s. bds.—Carne’s Exiles of Palestine, 3 vols. post 
8vo. ll. 11s. 6d. bds.—Jones’s Isaiah, translated from Van- 
derhooght, 12mo. 5s. bds.—Trollope’s Sallust, and Cicero’s 
four Orations, with English notes, 12mo. 3s. 6d. sheep.— 
Collins on the Preparation for the Gospel, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
bds.—View of the four Gospels, 12mo. 7s. bds.—Allen’s 
Doctrina Copularum Lingue Latina, 12mo. 5s. bds.— 
Plumbe on Vaccination, 8vo. 3s. 6d. bds-—Atherstone’s 
Sea-Kings in England, 3 vols. post 8vo. ll. 11s. 6d. bds.— 
Spencer’s Syllabic Spelling, 18mo. 3s. 6d. hf.-bd.—Bell’s 
History of the First Revolution in France, 8vo. 12s. bds. 
—Turner’s Scarf, and other Tales, 12mo. 4s. 6d. hf.-bd.— 
Narrative of Events during the Revolution at Brussels, 
royal 18mo. 3s. 6d. sewed.—Massillon’s Select Sermons, 
from the French, by R. Morris, 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds.— 
East India Register for 1831, 12mo. 10s. sewed.—Wick- 
stead’s Exchequer of Plea Costs, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. bds.— 
Hobler’s Familiar Exercises between an Attorney and 
his Articled Clerk, 12mo. 6s. bds.—Letters from a Peru- 
vian, in English, 12mo. 3s. bds.; 4s. 6d. silk cover.— 
The Shew Folks, by Pierce Egan, 12mo. 2s. sewed.— 
Shipp’s Military Bijou, 2 vols. post 8vo. 15s. bds.—Trol- 
lope’s Excerpta ex Ovidio, with English notes, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
sheep.—Jones’s (of Nayland) Sermons, 2 vols. 8vo. ll. 1s. 
bds.—Patroni Ecclesiarum, a List of Patrons of Church 
Dignities, &c. royal 8vo. 18s. bds.—Satan in Search of a 
Wife, 18mo. ls. sewed.—Annual Peerage for 1831, 2 vols. 
18mo. 1/. 8s. bds.—Bray’s Talba, 3 vols. post 8vo. 1. 7s. 
bds.—Combe’s System of Phrenology, third edition, 8vo. 
lis. bds.—J. Morrison's General System of Mercantile 
Book-Keeping, 4to. 10s. 6d. hf.-bd. 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL; 1830. 


December. | Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday-- 2/| From 36. to 40. | 29.84 to 29.66 
Friday ---- 3 — 3 — 40. 29.56 Stationary 
Saturday -- 4 — 34 — 4. 29.63 — 29.74 
Sunday -- 5 — 3. — 43. 29.71 — 29.46 
Monday---- 6| —— 33. — 48 | 20.14 — 29.10 
Tuesday -- 7| —— 44. — 48 | 2912 — 29,14 
Wednesday 4% —— 40. — 46. | 29.16 Stationary 


Wind, N.E. and S.E., the latter prevailing. 
Overcast; mizzling rain at times on the 6th and 7th. 
Rain fallen, +05 of an inch. 


Edmonton. CHARLES H. ADAMS. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

It is out of our plan to give a ‘‘ sketch of the history of 
Generali Monk, Duke of Albemarle, and family, and the 
reason why the dukedom and marquisate became extinct 
in 1809;” but if our correspondent will apply to the 
Editor of the Gentleman’s Magazine, he will be sure to 
have any information required. . 

We cannot insert notices of royal appointments, which 
we observe are adverti ts in the newspay 

We noticed the matter referred to by R. C. E. A. when 
the burletta was produced at the Adelphi; and it does 
not seem to be worth while to try back on such an occa- 
sion. 

H. C. declined, with thanks. 

The medal of C.J. D. is well known, and common. It 
is a satire upon the papal power. 

G—e, who sends ** Extract of an unpublished Poem,” 
should have paid the postage. We cannot insert the lines. 

It is out of our power to comply with the hint of an 
*« Ardent Admirer :” if we could have done so at-all, no 
expense would have prevented ; but there are insuperable 
obstacles in the way of publication. 

Our correspondent at Clapham is right in his suspicions; 
but we do not wish to keep the shameful subject alive. If 
we did, we could a monstrous tale unfold; but the abor- 
tion is dead, and had better be left in its dirt. 

Among our unavoidable postponements are, Reviews of 
Shipp’s Militar Bijou, Nicolas on the State of Historical 
Literature, and Lingard’s History; also a description of 
Lieut.-Col. Blom’s invention of Transpertable Houses. 

Erratum.—P. 785, col. 1, line 20, of Zoological So- 
ciety, for ‘* spread of the knowledge,” read ‘* diffusion of 
the knowledge:” the vile phrase printed in our report 
escaped notice.—Ea. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


GRADUATE of CAMBRIDGE, resid- 

ing at the West End of London, wishes to attend as 

Tutor for a Part of the day in a Nobleman or Gentleman’s Family. 
He will also be willing to prepare a few Pupils at his own House, 
for the Universities, King’s College, or the London University. 

Unexceptionable Reference will be given. 
Address, post-paid, to R. G., at Mr. Glynn’s, Bookseller, 
36, Pall Mall. 
~ Dr. Warton.—This day is published, a fine __ 


ORTRAIT of DR. WARTON, Head 


Master of \Vinchester College, from the original Draw- 
ing by Sir Nathaniel Holland, Bart. The Print is engraved by 
F. C. Lewis, and will soon become very scarce and valuable, as 
only a limited number of Proofs will be published. Price One 
Pound 


Published by R. Ackermann, Jun. 191, Regent Street; T. Butler, 
Oxford; and Messrs. Robbins and Wheeler, Winchester. 
This inimitable likeness of Dr. Warton has been universally 
admired; but none of the friends of Sir Nathaniel could prevail 
upon him to allow an engraving to be made from this or any of 
his portraits in his lifetime. 








This day is published, price 4s. India Proofs 7. 
ANDSCAPE ILLUSTRATIONS of the 
WAVERLEY NOVELS, Part VIII. containing beau- 
tifully aved Views, from Drawings by Stanfield, Barret, 
Copley Fielding, and Fraser. : 

«* This work, if completed as it has been begun, will be worth 
all the miscalled illustrations that have hitherto appeared.”— 
Monthly Magazine, July. 

Charles Tilt, 86, Fleet Street. 


Just published, Part IV. of 

ORNWALL and DEVON ILLUS- 

TRATED, g Sixteen Engravings, viz. 
In Cornwall—Trematon Castle—Port Eliot—Launceston Castle 
—Launceston Church—St. Austle—and Launceston. 

D h Clovelly—Bideford— Rolle Canal and Aque- 
duct—Castle Hill—Frithelstoke Priory—Great Torrington Church 
—Follaton House—and Dartington House. 

my 4to. 4s.; or with Proof Impressions of the Plates 
on India paper, 8s. 
London: Fisher, Son, and Co. Newgate Street; and all 
Booksellers. 











Sketches in Italy. 
Just published, dedi 1, by p ion, to his Most Gracious 
Majesty William the Fourth, the First Number of a Work, 
which will contain ss re ae 
COMPLETE SERIES of VIEWS in 
ITALY; to be drawn on Stone, in the Line or Chalk Man- 
ner, by W. Linton, as Fac-similes of his Original Pencil Sketches, 
drawn from Nature, during his Tour in the ytars 1828 and 1829. 
He will accompany each scene with descriptive but concise Ob- 
servations, and add an Index of reference, ex route. ‘To be com- 
leted in Twelve Numbers; each to contain Eight Drawings, 
10 inches by l4inches. The whole will be printed on the best 
imperial drawing paper, folio. 
Price of each Number— 
PHIM oo ccsccccscccccoccccces eovecee - #1 10 
Proofs, on India paper, interleaved, &c... 1 IL 6 
London: Published by W. Linton, 19, Blenheim Street, Great 
Marlborough Street, to whom Subscribers’ Names are requested 
to be addressed; also, by Moon, Boys, and Graves, Pall Mall; 
Colnaghi, Son, and Co. Pall Mall East; and Rodwell, New Bond 
Street. : 
London, December 1, 1830. 
Illustrations of Shakspeare, in a Series of Outline Plates, 
Lately published, in 8vo. price 12s.; and in 4to. on India paper, 
price One Guinea, the 20th Number of 


[HE SPIRIT of the PLAYS of SHAK- 


SPEARE, er Nineteen Engravings, illustrative 
of Henry the Sixth. Parts II. and I1I. Accompanied by Quo- 
tations and Descriptions. Drawn and engraved by Frank Howard. 
The whole work will not extend beyond Twenty-five Numbers. 

Printed for T. Cadell; C., J.,G., and F. Rivington; Baldwin 
and Cradock; and J. Booker, London. To be had also of Mr. F. 
Howard, 18, Tavistock Street, Bedford Square, or 5, Newman 
Street. 











BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
2d edition, 1 vol. 8vo. with Plates, 14s. 

M ILITARY MEMOIRS of FOUR 

BROTHERS, (Natives of Staffordshire), engaged in 
the Service of their Country, as well in the New Worldand Africa, 
as on the Continent of Europe. 
Published by William Sams, Bookseller to His Majesty, 

St. James's Street. 





Gibbon's Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, in 1 vol. demy 8vo. 

Price 2s. (to be completed in Ten Monthly Parts), Part 1. of 

HE HISTORY of the DECLINE and 
FALL of the ROMAN EMPIRE. 
B DWARD GIBBON, Esq. 
A new edition, in | vol. with some Account of the Life and 
Writings of the Author. 
By ALEXANDER CHALMERS, Esq. F.A.S. 
And a Portrait. 
London: Printed for ‘I’. Cadell, Strand; and the 
other Proprietors. 
Notice. 

In offering to the Public, in a very commodious and cheap 
form, and comprised in 1 portable volume, an edition of Gibbon’s 
Deciine and Fall of the Roman Empire, the Proprietors are con- 
vinced that they shall meet the wishes of a very numerous class 
of Parchasers. 

It is also the intention of the original Proprietors of the other 
great Historical Works of this Country, to bring them out in suc- 
cession under a similar form. 

*,* This Sighly esteemed Work has been lately published by 
So ena in Eight very handsome volumes, Price 3/, 45. 

, 


4th edition, in 3 pocket vols. to correspond with the Family 
ibrary, price only 12s. 
EATH-BED SCENES and PASTORAL 
CONVERSATIONS. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Yorkshire Genealogy. 
Published by Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 33, Paternoster Row; 
John Innocent, Campo Lane, Sheffield; and the Principal 
Booksellers in the County of York. Part I. price 2s. 6d. demy 


4to. of 
RIGINAL GENEALOGICAL 
ABSTRACTS of the WILLS of INDIVIDUALS of 
NOBLE and ANCIENT FAMILIES, now or formerly resident 
in the County of York, with Notes, G logical and Elucid y 
y WILLIAM PAVER. 
The plan of this work is to shew the name, and in most cases 
the residence of the testator, the date of the execution and pro- 
bate of his will, the place of his interment as directed by that 
instrument, the names and relationship of all persons mentioned 
therein, together with a brief account of his family, and notes, 
explanatory of the information to be adduced from the abstract. 
As many printed books of pedigrees are found to be very incor- 
rect, the mere corrol, ion of a by unquestionabl 
evidence, is of the highest impor »—and this b i 
will, in many instances, be given in the course of this publica- 
tion; but its chief object will be to discover the existence of indi- 
viduals and circumstances which have hitherto been unnoticed 
by any writers on the wae ae thereby rendering it an indispen- 
sable accompaniment to Thoresby’s Ducatus Leodiensis, Whitta- 
ker’s Loidis and Elmete, Whittaker’s Histories of Rich d 














An amusing and valuable Work for Young Persons, 
In 3 vols. small 8vo. a 2d edition of 
y i ‘HE DOMINIE’S LEGACY, consisting 
of a Series of detached Tales. 

“‘ These volumes no longer need our praise; but we cannot 
mention them without remembering the deep pathos of * Mary 
Ogilvie,’ and the rich quiet humour of ‘ Minister Tam.’ We 
gin now to have good hopes of winning fame for sound, whole. 
some literature, since the world is willing to patronise so unpre. 
tending and unpuffed a work as the ‘ Dominie’s Legacy.’ ”— 
Atheneum, 

« These highly interesting tales well deserve a place in every 
library.”—Blackwood’s Magazine. 

«« One single tale in these lightful volumes, (the tale of * Mary 
Ogilvie’), is well worth the money charged for the whole book.” 
— Morning Journal. 

London: William Kidd, 6, Old Bond Street. 





In royal 18mo. price 7s. boards, the 2d edition, with Additions, 
7 CLERGYMAN’S OBLIGATIONS 
CONSIDERED, as to the Celebration of Divine Wor. 
ship, Mini ion of the Sac nstruction of the Poor, 
Preaching, and other Official Duties; and as to his Personal Cha- 
racter and Conduct, his Occupati A and Inter. 
course with others; with particular Reference to the Ordina- 
tion Vow. By RICHARD MANT, D.D. M.R.I.A. 
Bishop of Down and Connor. 
Oxford: Printed for J. Parker; and C., J., G., and F. Rivington, 
St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, London. 











shire and of Craven, Hunter's Histories of the Deanery of Don- 
caster and of Hallamshire, Graves’s History of Cleveland, and 
indeed to all works relating to the Genealogy or Topography of 
the County of York. 

Its extent cannot be precisely stated, but it is intended to pub- 
lish the remainder of the first volume at once, when will be given 
a Title-page, Preface, and Introduction; as also, an Index, not 
only of the Names of the Testators, but of all Persons mentioned 
in that volume. 

Valuable Presents for Youth. 
q r 
RANSLATIONS of the GREEK and 
LATIN CLASSICS, with Biographical Sketches, illus- 
trative Notes, Engravings of the Authors, Maps, &c. Small 8vo. 
neatly bound in cloth, and hot-pressed. 

The following Authors form a Part of Valpy’s Family Classical 
Library, and are now arranged for separate sale, entirely uncon- 
nected with the Series. 

« If you desire your son, though no great scholar, to read and 
reflect, it is your duty to place in his hands the best translations 
of the best classical authors.”— Dr. Parr. 

1. The Orations of Demosthenes, translated 
by Leland. Complete in 1 vol. 7s. 6d. 

2. Sallust’s History of Catiline’s Conspiracy, 
and of the Jugurthine War. By Rose. 3s. 6d. 

3. Xenophon’s Anabasis and Cyropedia, by 
Spelman and Cooper. 2 vols. 10s. 


4. Herodotus, by Beloe, 3 vols. lis. 
5. Virgil. The Eclogues by Wrangham, the 


Georgics by Sotheby, and the Zineid by Dryden. 2 vols. 10s. 
6. Pindar; a new Translation, by the Rev. 
C. A. Wheelwright, Prebendary of Lincoln. To which is added, 
anew Translation of Anacreon. 58. 
Any of the above may also be had in fancy calf bindings. 
Printed and published by A. J. Valpy, M.A. Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street; and sold by all Booksellers. 
Just published, price 4s. 6d. 
The Family Classical Library, No. XII. 
containing Part of Murphy's Tacitus. 
On the completion of Tacitus will be given a new Translation 
of Juvenal, by Dr. Badham, with Notes, &c. and Sir W. Drum- 
— Persius. 
his Selecti 


. . 





which acquired so high a cha- 
racter at its c % i receive the most flat- 
tering recommendations from the Editors of the Public Journals. 
‘« A most useful and appropriate present to youth who pursue 
their classical studies.”"—Bristol Gazette. 
« In ladies’ seminaries the series will, indeed, be invaluable.” 
—Plymouth Herald, 
“« This selection will greatly assist the classical labours of tutors 
as well as cane garner Journal, 
“It ought to find a place in every school and private family.” 
— Bristol Journal. 
* ‘The very necessity of such an undertaking, if only for the use 
of our great schools, must of itself sweep off an immense impres- 
sion.”—Berkshire Chronicle. 





~ iit ~~ Price 78. boards, <f Pipa 
AX EXPLANATION of MORA 
RIGHTS, in a Practical View of the Subject, and as 
opposed to the erroneous Idea of Natural Rights. 


*,* The Additions may be had separately, price 6d. 


For Schools and Young Persons.—Post &vo. 6s. 6d. 


. y 
NTRODUCTIONS to the STUDY of the 
GREEK CLASSIC POETS, for the Use of Young Per- 
sons at School or College. 
By HENRY NELSON COLERIDGE. 

«“ Mr. Coleridge has done himseif infinite credit by this little 
volume, which displays striking proofs of judgment, learning, 
and good taste. It is designed for the use of young persons at 
school or college, though, in truth, it may be used with a 
by persons of all s- The present volume is only the first of a 
series intended to be put forth from time to time-”—Sun. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. . = 
OREST SCENES and INCIDENTS in 
the WILDS of NORTH AMERICA. 
By GEORGE HEAD, Esq. 
«* We have been led to talk of Robinson Crusoe by the narra- 
tive of Mr. Head, who is a sort of Robinson Crusoe in his way. 
We have perused his work with considerable pleasure.”—West- 
minster Review. 
«The ‘Rough Notes’ of Captain Head on his gallop across 
South America, are not more unlike ordinary travels than this 
diary of a winter’s journey in British America, and a summer 
residence in the woods there. The whole book is written in a 
lively and agreeable spirit.”—Quarterly Review. 
In post dvo. 9s. 6d. 3d edition, R 
Rough Notes, taken during some rapid Jour- 
neys across the Pampas and among the Andes. By Captain F. 
Bond Head. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Present State of Greece.—3 vols. 8vo. 2l. 58. 
RAVELS in the MOREA. 
By WILLIAM MARTIN LEAKE, F.R.S. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 

Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
The Topography of Athens, with Plates, 
8vo. 11. 10s. 
Journal of a Tour in Asia Minor, with Map, 
Bvo. 18s. 





Printed uniformly with Mrs. Markham’s Histories of England 
and France, 2 vols. 16s, a 
SHORT HISTORY of SPAIN, for 
Young Persons. 
By MARIA CALLOTT. 
With Wood Engravings. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








2d edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. ° m 
HE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of 
. ENGLAND, from the Accession of Henry VII. to the 
Death of George 11. 
By HENRY HALLAM. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Middle Ages, 4th edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 





By GEORGE GILES VINCENT. 

Printed for T. Cadeli, Strand. | 

_*«* In this Work the claims of the poor are particularly con- | 

sidered relative to property, and the channel through which | 
relief can be afforded to the distressed portion of any community 

in extraordinary occasions. | 


Published by Signior F. Rosaspina di Bologna. 
_ Those Subscribers who have not yet received Fasciculi XI. and 
XII. which complete the Work, may procure them on applica. | 
tion to Mr. C. F. Molini, No. 14, Paternoster Row, London, 
where any of the preceding Numbers may also be obtained. 





Dr. Isaac Barrow.—7s. 6d. ri 
IVINES of the CHURCH of ENGLAND, | 
i No. VII.; being the Second Volume of the Works of | 
Dr. Barrow (in which will be introduced several unpublished 
Sermons), with a Summary to each Discourse, Notes, &c. 
By the Rev, ‘T. 8. HUGHES, B.D. | 

It was the advice of Lord Chatham to his illustrious son, to | 
study the works of this eminent divine deeply and frequently ; and 
it was the remark of the celebrated Bishop Warburton, that in | 
reading Barrow, he was obliged to think. 
Printed by A. J. Valpy, M.A.; and sold by all Booksellers | 

i e in Town and Country. | 
Nos. I. to V. contain the only uniform and | 
ar ag edition of the Works of Bishop Sherlock. Price 

hike 








INACOTECA REALE di BOLOGNA.| R 
| 


3s. half-bound, a 3d edition of 
“ — 
HE POETICAL PRIMER, consisting of 
Short Extracts from Ancient and Modern Authors, 
selected and arranged progressively, for the Use of Children. 
y Mrs. LA ENCE. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
Royal! 8vo. with a Portrait and Fifty-two Illustrations, 2/. 2s. 
. ’ 7 
ECTURES on SCULPTURE. 
By JOHN FLAXMAN, Esq. R.A. 
As delivered by him before the President and Members of the 
yal Academy. With a brief Memoir of the Author. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Care In 8vo. 85. 6d. : 
HREE LECTURES on WAGES, and on 
some Effects of Absenteeism, Machinery, and War, 
delivered before the University of Oxford, in Easter Term, 1830. 
With a Preface on the Causes and Remedies of the present Dis- 
turbances. 
By NASSAU W. SENIOR, Maga. Coll. A.M. 
Late Professor of Political Economy. 
Lately published, by the same Author, as 
2. Three Lectures on the Transmission of 
e Precious Metals. 2d cdition, 3s. 6d, ow 
3. Three Lectures on the Cost of obtaining 
Money, 3s. 6d. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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Mrs. Dalgeirey’ ee New Edition. 


HE PRACTICE “of, COOKERY, adapted 
to the Business of Every-day Life. 
By Mrs. DALGAIRNS. 
The 3d edition. 

Every receipt in this work has been carefully revised for this 
edition, in order that advantage might be taken of the numerous 
valuable criticisms by which it has been honoured in every part 

1 
ag <nPigerable number of new receipts has also been added ; 
put only such as the author has had adequate means of ascertain- 
ing to be valuable—a principle which has been scrupulously ad- 
hered to throughout the volume.”—Author’s Preface to the Third 
tio 
Hevrinted for Robert Cadell, Edinburgh; Whittaker and Co. 
Lendens and all Booksellers. 


 Byench Literature. — Select Writers of the present Age. 
Now publishing in single volumes, pocket size, price 3s. ‘Gd. each, 
in extra canvass boards, 


IBLIOTHEQUE PORTATIVE des 
DAMES; or, a Collection of the best French Works of 
the Nineteenth Century. 
Edited by M. de ROUILLON. 

This Work will be divided into Six Series—I. Essayists and 
Moralists, &c.—II. History, eet si Memoirs, &c.—III. Dra- 
matic Works—IV. Novels, Tales, &c.—V. Poetry—VI. Miscella- 
nies, Literary History, &c. Each volume will contain about 
350 pages. Each wor! will be p ded by a Biog 
Literary Sketch of the Author. 

This Work is also well adapted for the superior Classes in 
Schools. 








Volumes already published, ss 

First Series, Vol. I.; containing 1’Hermite 
de la Chaussée d’Antin, par M. de Jouy (the Addison of France). 
Tome I. 

Second Series, Vol. I.; Histoire Ancienne, 
par M. Le Comte de Segur. Tome I. 

Third Series, Vol. I.; Choix de meilleures 
Pidces de M. Scribe. Tome I. 

London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green; and 

John Stacy, Old Haymarket, Norwich. 





‘rice 5s, boards, 
OCTRINA ‘COPULARUM LINGUZ 
LATIN; sive de Vi — Usu elegantiori Particula- 
rum Ac, —— et Que, deque ea rum Formulis a 
Conscripsit HENRICUS E. ALLEN, A. 
Printed for T. Cadell, Strand, London; and Ww. ar 
Edinburgh. 


HE DUBLIN LITERARY GAZETTE 
and NATIONAL MAGAZINE. Price 2s. 6d. No. VI. 
of the National Magazine. 

Contents.—Repeal of the Union considered—the Donagh, or 
the Horse Stealers. By the Author of ‘ Traits and Stories of the 
Irish Peasantry”—Lines on an Infant—Mrs. Burns and her Hus- 
band’s Biographers—to the Memory of Mary De V.—a Sketch 
from real Life—the Ship—*‘a Fish out of Water”—Rev. Robert 
8. Crooke; Personal Sketch—the Opening of Parliament—the 
Last of the Bourbons—Monk’s Life of Bentley—the Murdered 
Traveller—an Incident of the Southern Road—Medical Lectures 
—Drs. M‘Cartney, Leahy, and Graves—Songs for the Sorrowful, 
No. 1—Personal Sketch; Sir E. Sugden—Demonology—Dreams 
and Apparitions—Christmas Times; the Annuals—Present State 
of France—Notes of the Month, by Two Hgrmits in London— 
Critical Notices ; the Gospel. of St. John in Irish—the Evils and 
Remedy of a Tale of 1798—Observa- 
tions on the Revelation of St. Jehe—fiational Arithmetic—Va- 
rieties, Literary and Scientific—List of New _Works—Ecclesias- 
tical Intelligence—University Intelligence—Monthly Record of 
Military P; c.—Births, Marriages, 
and Deaths. 

It has — and justly been considered a disgrace to the literary 
character of Ireland, that no publication of a similar kind has 
hitherto been successful. The true cause of failure may, per- 
haps, in a great degree be traced to a deficiency of interest or 
utility in the works themselves, and not to any want of patriotism 
or discrimination on the part of the public. That such has really 
been the case, the Proprietor of the National Magazine trusts will 
be proved, by his receiving such countenance and support as may 
enable him to carry on the work with the spirit and energy requi- 
site to render it creditable to the country, and useful to its read- 
ers. He confidently submits the present Number, as a fair spe- 
cimen of a work deserving national support. 

Dublin: Published at the National Magazine Office, 3, Cecilia 
Street, by P. D. Hardy, to whom all Communications are to be 
addressed; and by W. F. Wakeman, 9, D’Olier Street; Hurst, 
Chance, and C o. London; and Oliver and mares Edinburgh. 
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Library of U seful Knowledge. 
Published by Baldwin and Cradock, under the Superintendence 
of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 
ISTORY of the CHURCH. 
By the Rev. GEORGE WADDINGTON, M.A. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
a I. and II. price 6d. each. 
In the 15th December, 
Parts I. ond II. of a History of Rome will 
be published. 








1 vol. 12mo. price 5s. boar 


ETTRES CHOISIES de MESDAMES 
de SEVIGNE et de MAINTENON, avec une Préface 


et des Notes. 
Par M. DE LEVIZAC. 

Chez Dulau et Co. Soho Square; Whittaker et Co. Ave Maria 
Lane; T. et T. Boosey, Old Broad Street; Longman et Co. Pater- 
noster Row; Harding et Lepard, Pall Mall East; Simpkin et 
Co, Stationers’ Hall Court. 


In 1 vol. iawe % 3s. 6d. bound, 


L4: HEWN A DE; Poéme. 
Par Vi A: TAIRE. Avec Notes. 

Chez Dulau et Co. 37, Soho Square; Whittaker et Co. Ave 
Maria Lane; Boosey et Fils, Olid Broad Street; Poole et Ed- 
bene Ave Maria Lane; Longman et Co. Paternoster Row ; 
Simpkin et Co. Stationers’ Hall Court; et Souter, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, 








JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 








New Work on Chemistry. 
2d edition, in 1 large vol. 8vo. price 16s. with Engravings, 


CHEMICAL CATECHISM, in whic 


the Elements of Chemistry, with the recent Discoveries, 
are very clearly and fully explained, and its Applications to the 
Phenomena of Nature, to Agriculture, Manufactures, and Medi- 
cine, described. Illustrated by Notes, numerous Engravings, 
select Chemical Experiments, and a Vocabulary of Terms. 
y T. J. GRAHAM, M.D. &c. 

«We esteem red recommend it. Every subject of interest 
connected with this delightful science, is treated of in the clear- 
est manner.”—London Weekly Review, Feb. 1829. 

“« Every thing is here written up to the latest date, and the 
work cannot fail of being found eminently useful. The more 
important facts are exhibited with remarkable clearness, and the 
author has completely succeeded in supplying the defects of Mr. 
Parkes’s book.”—Monthiy Magazine, March 1829. 

«« The necessity of a clear progressive view of chemistry is ob- 
vious, and the want of such a treatise has long been felt by stu- 
dents. Dr. Graham has well supplied the want. His book is 
systematic and comprehensive, perspicuous in its plan, and ex- 
tensive in its compass. Unlike former analyses, it does not con- 
found and complicate the various parts of the science, but ascends 
from the first principles and simple elements, to the compound 
and illustrative branches ofthe study. It is eminently calculated 
to afford agreeable relaxation ‘o the uninitiated, and to improve 
the knowledge of the learner.’—At/as, March 1829. 

** It contains an immense quantity of valuable information, and 
is much superior to Parkes’s.”— Wonthly Olio, April 1829. 

Published by Simpkin and Marshall. Sold by all Booksellers. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 3d edition, price 15s. 

2. Modern Domestic Medicine. A Popular 
Treatise, exhibiting the Symptoms, Causes, and Treatment of all 
Diseases, with a Copious Collection of approved Prescriptions, 
&c. &c.; and forming a clear and comprehensive Medical Guide 
for the Clergy, Families, and Invalids. 

«* We conscientiously recommend it. It is very far above Bu- 

chan’s.”—Literary Chronicle. 

“« In the opinion of a respectable physician, well known in our 
connexion, it is incomparably superior to every similar work in 
our language.” —Wesleyan Magazine. 

«* One of the very best and most useful books published in mo- 
dern times.”—Monthly Olio. 

«It is altogether deserving of permanent popularity.” 
Weekly Review, 


In 2 vols. 5. food dlcap Si Bvo. 14s 


L?= and ADVENTURES of GIOVANNI 


FINATI, Native of Ferrara; who, under the name of 
Mahomet, made the Campaign against the Wahabies, for the 
recovery of Mecca and Medina; and since acted as Interpreter 
to European agree in a a parts least visited of Asia 
and Africa. Translated from the Italian ch dictated by himself, 
and edited by WILL aL ‘AM JOHN BANKES, Esq. 

“Itis long since we have met with so eventful and interesting 
a narrative.”—Literary Gazette. 

«The unpretending record of the observations of a man of 
plain sense, whose singular fortune it has been to have seen more 
of many countries than perhaps any other living person. There 
must be strange adventures in such a life, and the present narra- 
tive is proportionably full of interest.”—Atheneum. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


'—London 


Family Library. 
With Portrait, Maps, and Woodcuts, 5s. 


N O. XVII. of the FAMILY LIBRARY; 
being the Life of Bruce, the African Traveller. 
By Major F. EAD. 
Author of «* Rough Notes made during some =o Journeys 
across the Pampas and among the Ande: 
Volumes published up to the present time, price 5s. each, 
ound in canvass :— 


land 2. Life of Buonaparte 11. Irving’s Columbus 
3. Alexander the Great 12. Southey’s Nelson 
4, 10, and 13. British Artists 14. British Physicians 
5, 6, and 9. History ofthe Jews { 15. British India 


7- Insects 16. Demonology and Witch- 
8. = and Camp of Buona- craft, by Sir Walter 
arte Scott. 


The Family Dramatists, Nos. I. and IT., 
being Vols. I. and II. of the Works of Philip Massinger, illus- 
trated with Explanatory Notes, and adapted to the Use of Fami- 
lies and Young Persons, by the omission of exceptionable Passages. 

ohn Murray, Albemarle Street. 
Complete i in 3 vols. 8vo. price 2l. 5s. 


ISTORIC SURVEY of GERMAN 
selene "\ eee with various Translations. 
By W. TAY R, of Norwich. 
a Wiirtz, and Co. 30, Soho Square. 
12mo. price 7 7s. 6d. j in sheets, 2d edition of 


ISHOP LLOYD’Ss GREEK TESTA. 


MENT. Novum Testamentum Grecum. Accedunt 
Parallela 8S. Scripture Loca; necnon Vetus Capitulorum Nota- 
tio et Canones Eusebii. 

Oxonii, é Typographio Academico. Sold by J. Parker, Oxford ; 
and Payne and Foss, 81, Pall “Mall. 





“Major Rennell’s Geography of Herodotus. 

In 2 vols. 8vo. price 1/. 8s. boards, a new edition, printed from 
the Author's revised Copy, and containing the original Maps 
and Portrait, of aaa 2 

T= GEOGRAPHICAL SYSTEM of 

HERODOTUS EXAMINED and EXPLAINED, bya 

Comparison with those of other Authors, and with Modern 

Geography. 

By JAMES RENNELL, Esq. F.R.S. Lond. and Edin. 
Late Major of Engineers and Suryeyor-General in Bengal. 
Printed for C., J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 

Under the cue of the Society for the Diffusion 

seful Knonledge. 


rP\HE COMPANION to the ALMANAC, 


and Year Book of General Information for 1831, will be 
published on the lith December, price 2s. 6d. sewed; or bound 
with the British Almanac, which will comprise the latest altera- 
tions in Public Appointments, 6s. 
London: Charles Knight, Pall Mall East. 
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Price 2s. 6d, 
NEW MODE of VENTILATING 
HOSPITALS, SHIPS, PRISONS, &c.; being an 
Efficient Method of Destroying Contagion, and of preventing the 
Spreading of Infectious Diseases. 
By GEORGE HAWTHORNE, M.D. 

Priated for Aangeen, Rew, Orme, Brown, and Green. 

pines of Instruction fear anedine’ Young Persons. 

ERTHA’S JOURNAL, comprising a 

Variety + Tact Information for Young Persons, 
Arranged for every Day in the Year. A new edition, in 3 vols. 
small 8vo. 10s. 6d. half-bound. 

** Pour les enfans dont l’esprit actif réclame de nouveaux ali- 
mens, la ‘ Visite de Bertha’ sera une mine précieuse, oa leur 
curiosité trouvera sans cesse de quoi se satisfaire. On annonce 
comme devant paraitre incessamment une traduction de ce livre.” 
—Revue Encyclopédique. 

“* We are much mistaken if many are not allured to the acqui- 
Sition of knowledge by a perusal of these volumes. We can 
recommend the work most earnestly to those who wish to place 
an interesting book in the hands of youth.”—Asiatic Journal, 

Of all the little works contrived of late years for the purpose 
of. conveying information to young folks in an attractive manner, 
this, we think, will prove by far the most successful.”—Monthly 
Magazine. 

*« An admirable production of its class.”—Court Journal. 

« An interesting present for young people. The book is ex- 
tremely cheap, only half-a-guinea for three volumes!”— Spec- 
tator. 

“ A great variety of information is here pleasantly collected,” 
&c.—Literary Gazette. 

2. Death-Bed Scenes and Pastoral Conver- 
sations. 4th edition, printed to correspond with the Family Li- 
brary. In 3 pocket vols. price only 12s. 

. =) . 

3. Mrs. Markham’s History of England for 

Young Persons. 4th edition, with numerous Woodcuts, illustra- 
tive of the Progressive Changes in Manners, Customs, Dress, &c. 
2 vols. 12mo. 16s. 

4. A History of France, by Mrs. Markham, 
new edition, 2 vols. 12mo. 16s. 

5. A Short History of Spain, by Maria Cal- 
cott, on the Plan of Mrs. Markham’s Histories of England and 
France. With Wood Engravings, 2 vols. 12mo. 16s. 

6. Stories for Children, from the Mistery of 
England. By the Author of ¢ Progressive Geography.” A new 
edition, being the 10th, 3s. half-bound. 

7: ‘Progressive Geography for Children. By 
the Author of “« Stories from the History of England.” 12mo. 2s, 
half-bound. 

8. Practical Lectures on the Historical Books 
of the Old Testament. By the Rev. H. Lindsay, M.A. Perpetual 
Curate of Wimbledon, Surrey. 2 vols. foolscap Bvo. 10s. 

9. An Explanation of the T'wo Sacraments, 
and the occasional Rites and Ceremonies of the Church of Eng: 
land, in a Series of Dialogues between a Mother and her Daugh- 
ters; intended for the Use of Young Persons. By a Lady. Small 
Bvo. 5s. 6d. 

10. The Pilgrim’s Progress, with an original 
Life of John Bunyan, by Robert Southey, Esq. LL.D. &c. &c. 
and splendid Illustrations from Designs by Martin and Harvey. 
In 8vo. 1. 1s.; or in royal 8vo. (proof Pilates) 2/. 2s. boards. 

11. Introductions to the Study of the Greek 
Classic Poets, for the Use of Young Persons at School or College. 
Post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

12. The Poetical Primer, consisting of short 
Extracts from Ancient and Modern Authors, selected and ar- 
ranged progressively for the Use of Children. By Mrs. Lawrence. 
3d edition, 18mo. 3s. 

‘ : * 32 2 

13. L’Oratore Italiano, o Saggi di Eloquenza 
e Storia; estrati dai migliori Scrittori di Prosa Italiana. With 
Notes, calculated not only to give a proper Knowledge of the Lan- 
guage, but also a correct Notion of the Literature of Italy. By 
the Marquis Spineto. 3d edition, corrected and enlarged. In 
12mo. 7s. 


14. The Journal of a Naturalist. 


Plants, trees, and stones, we note, 
Birds, insects, beasts, and many rural things. 

2d edition, post 8vo. with numerous Additions and Improve- 

ments, illustrated by Engravings and Woodcuts, 15s. 

*« It is a book that ought to find its way into every rural draw- 
ing-room in the kingdom, and one that may safely be placed in 
every lady’s boudoir, be her rank and station in life what they 
may.”—Quarterly Review 

“This is a most delightful book, on the most delightful of all 
studies.” —Athenaum. " ¥ ‘ 

15. The Travels and Discoveries in North- 
ern and Central Africa. By the late Lieut.-Col. Denham, Capt. 
Clapperton, and Dr. Oudney. A 4th edition, with numerous 
Plates on Steel, in 3 pocket vols. Printed for the first time, uni- 
formly with the small edition of Parry’s and Franklin’s Voyages 
and Discoveries. 








Joma Murray, Albemarle Street. 
Printed on in best large post, in we price, half- nomee — 
enlarged, 9s.; enlar, » 6s.; small edition, 4s. 6d. ; 

R® IC SHARDS’: S UNIVERSAL DAILY 

REMEMBRANCER for 1831, comprising a Diary for 
Memoranda, Appointments, Bills Due, &c. and a Variety of 
Information, adapted to the Use of Attorneys, Bankers, Mer- 
chants, and all Persons of Business. 

Printed by and for C. Richards, St. Martin’s Lane, Charing 
Cross; and sold by Simpkin and Marshall, and Suttaby and Co. 
Stationers’ Court; Hurst, Chance, and Co. St. Paul’s Church- 
yard; S. Low, Lamb’s Conduit Street; and all Booksellers and 
Stationers in Town ond Country. 

In 8vo. price 8s. boards, the 3d edition of 

A NARRATIVE of the CONVERSION 

and DEATH of COUNT STRUENSEE, formerly Prime 

Minister of Denmark. Translated from the German of Dr. Mun- 
ter, in 1774. With an Introduction and Notes, 

By THOMAS RENNELL, B.D. F.R.S 
Late Vicar o' a? or. and Prebendary of South Grantham, 
n the Church of Salisbury. 

Printed for C.,J., G.,and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 

and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, & &e. 














General Collection. of the Works of Robert Cruikshank. 
In 2 vols. neatly bound, gilt edges, 
ACETI-#;; being a Collection of the Jeux 
* d’Esprits that have been illustrated by Robert Cruik- 


London: William ace 6, bec Bend f Street. 


————— 


shank. 





Robert Cruikehank’s New Work. 


ARGATE: a Hororous Poem. Wah 


u y Ro! 
Wood by a a Sider rye 
London: Willies Kidd, 6, “Od Bond Street. 








In 4to. price 12s. 
HE EXECUTOR’S ACCOUNT-BOOK ; 
or, a Safe and Easy Method of Keepin; _Executorship 
Accounts, 7 an adequate Number of Ruled k Pages, so 
arranged as to be adap’ to the Circumstances toni Estate; 
anda Fictitious Will, (comprising a Variety of Bequests of Per- 
sonal Property), the Accounts under which, from the Death of 
the sup; estator to the Ti inati f the E 
are conan arranged and posted on the plan propoord As 





pli ity and P 


the 
infallihie G 








of the fies: 
tem, and an E£ under “4 other 
Estate. y JOHN H. ‘BRA DY, 
Late of the a Duty Office, Somerset House. 
Printed for S. pap se and panei and A. Maxwell, 
w Bookseller: 
Also, by the same be ae in 8vo. price 8s. boards, the 
\ , 3d edition of ‘ 
Plain Instructions to Executors and Admi- 
nistrators, shewing the Duties and Responsibilities incident to 
the due Performance of their Trusts; with Directions respecting 
the Probate of Wills, and taking out Letters of Administration ; 
yon Method of recovering Probate and Administration Duty, if 
verpaid ; of amending the Probate or Letters of Administration, 
if too little Hr shall have been paid thereon; of obtaining a 
urn of Duty on the Ground of Debts. To which are added, 
numerous valuable Tables; an Abstract of the Legacy Act, with 
Examples and Notes; and a § MPr 
Fictitious Will, wery L Pp 
the Form m property fi filled up Sor a Bequest. 
Pri gman, e, Brown, and Green. 
Also, by the same Author, ‘n 8vo. price 4s. sewed, the 
ition o! 
Plain Advice to the Public to facilitate the 
Meking of their Pasonien with Forms of Wills, simple and elabo- 
as far as ye to the Circumstances of Persons of 
all I Ranks, and containing almost every Description of Bequest, 
especially the various Modes of settling Property for the sole use 
and benefit of Married Women for their Lives, with Powers of 
ntment over the same, by Deed or Will; and a Chapter of 
Useful Hints to Persons wishing either to make their own Wills, 
perform that important duty through the medium of a Soli- 
Being an in ble and complete, though summary, Ex- 
planation of the Law of Wills and Testaments. 
Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
“Phe public.is greatly indebted to Mr. Brady for being the 
first to make the com “ee laws relating to some of the most 
ey fi to the most 
m te capacity. We have not a moment's hesitation in declar- 
ing, that were we entrusted with the sacred office of executor to- 
ractrow, we should ose most confidently a exclusively on 
b hoa nn which is afforded in these works.”—Monthly Review, 
une, 1 
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a Annual for 1831. 
. extra boards, gilt edges, 
FFECTION: Ss OFFERING ; a Book for 
all Seasons, but nye designed as a Christmas and 
‘New Year’s Gift, or a Birth-d: 
Charles Tilt, Bs, Fleet Street. 


‘HE SHOW FOLKS; embellished with | 
Nine characteristic Designs, iy the late Theodore Lane, 
Esq.; engraved in the first petzie of the art, by Mr. J. Thompson, 
united with a Biographi cal Sketch of the Talents of the above 
much-lamented Arti: 
By his sincere Friend and Admirer, PIERCE EGAN, 
Author of “ Life in London,” «‘ Trip to Ascot Races,” &c. 
. Dedicated to the Prastiees: of the Royal Academy, 
r Martin Archer Shee, Kat. 
Printed meres M. Arnold, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden; sold 
We a oe Marshall, Stationers’ Court ; urner, No. 5, 
manatee » Cavendish Square; and all other Booksellers. 
A 4th edition of 
’ 
IP BE J. W.. BELLAMY’S CON- 
CORD NCE to the HOLY aoe is just published in 
Ato. price 5s. sewed. aa which are ed, a ( Gecgraphical Index, 
Calendar, and’Table of Lessons, and an Alphabetical List of Pro- 
< bea accented. 
found vers useful tp bind up with any Quarto 
and is impioedited ty De? adapted to the —— ind 
ant. 








Baition 
Notes of the Dr, eee and Bishop } 


In 2 vols. 8vo. a witha nme Portrait, from a Painting 


y Rom 
HE LIFE of Mrs. JORDAN, inclading 
original Private C P Anec- 
dotes of her ae 
y JAMES BOADEN, Esq- 
aeder of the “ Life of Kemble.” 

«¢ Mr. Boaden has written, we are confident, a faithful record 
of the eventful life of this celebrated actress; but he has treated 
the subject with the delicacy of a gentleman, and the good taste 
of a practised author. He has told all that the most prurient 
inquisitiveness can desire to’ know ; but he bas told it in a man- 
ner which shews a proper respect for the feelings of her children, 
and which seeks not to conceal a painful truth, but to dress it in 
language the least injurious to virtue, and the least offensive to 
the modesty of his readers. He has done ample justice to the 
memory, of 7. an and to the reputation of those who sur- 
vive her.”—' 

Printed for Edward Bull, New Public Subscription Library, 

26, Holles Street, Cavendish Square. 








Works published during the week by Longman, Rees, 
id 


rme, Brown, and Green. 
ISTORY of the WESTERN WORLD, 
Vol. I.—United States of America. Price 6. 
Being Vol. XIII. of “ Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. e 


The preceding Volumes of the Cabinet ag are— 
XI1.—History of France, 3 vols. By E. E.Crowe. Vol. I. 
Il. a —History of Maritime Discovery. Vols. I. and II. 
X.—History of the senna. By T. C. Grattan. 
IX.—Outlines of History. 
VIII.—Sir James Mackintosh’s a of England. Vol. I. 
1. IV.—History of Scotiand, 2 vols. By Sir Walter Beet. 
I11.—Domestic Economy. By M. Donovan, Esq. Vol. 
-—Mechanics. By Capt. i. Kater and mob Lardner. 


VI.—Lives of British Lawyers. By H. ‘oe, Esq. 
VII.—Cities and Towns of the World, 2 sy VoL I. 
To be published, 
Jan. 1.—A Preliminary oe on the Study of Natural 
Philosophy. By J. F. W. Herschel, Esq. 


The Talba; or, Maor of Portugal. A Ro- 
mance. By Mrs. Bray, Author of the ‘“¢‘ White Hoods,” “ Fitz 
of Fitz Ford,” &c. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 1l. 7s. boards. re 

Pen Tamer ; or, the History of an Old Maid. 
By the late Mrs. H. M. Bowdler. Post 8vo. with Plates, 10s. 6d. 

An Exposition of the System of the World. 
By the oh ae de la Place. Translated from the French, with 

y Notes. By the Rev. H. H. Harte, 
F. T.C.D. M. n LA. In 2 vols. 8vo. price ll. 4s. cloth boards. 

Cruttwell’s Original Housekeeper’s Account- 
Book for the Year 1831. Improved by Red Lines ruled across the 
Page. 4to. price 2s. 

Instructions to Young Sportsmen in all that 
relates to Guns and Shooting.. By Lieut.-Col. P. Hawker. 6th 
edition, in 8vo. 18s. cloth boards, enlarged and improved, with 30 
Plates and Woodcuts. 

** Colonel Hawker is one of the best shots in England, and his 
«Instructions to Sportsmen’ the very best book we have on the 
subject.”—Blackmood’s Magazine, August 1830. 

A Treatise on the Means of Preserving 
Health, and particularly the Prevention of Organic Diseases. By 
A. P. W. Philip, M.D. F.R.S.L. and E In 8vo. 12s. bds. 

The Gardener's Magazine, | and Register of 
Rural and D Pp . C. Loudon, 
F.L.S. H.S. &c. Vol. VI. pene Nos. 24 to eh ,) 21s. boards. 

Also may be had, 

Vols. I. to V. (containing Nos. 1 to 23,) 
vr he board: 

The Edinburgh Review ; or, Critical Jour- 
nal. No. 103. Price 6s. 

Contents.—I. The late Revolution in France—II. The Earl of 
Ashburshass’s Defence of his Ancestor, John Ashburnham; 

i of Lord Cl d Ill. T i of the 
Geologic al Society of London; Progress of Geological Science— 
IV. Burckhardt’s Account of the Bedouins and Wahabys—V. 
Colonel Tod’s Annals of the Rajpoot States of India—VI. Dr. 
Morehead’s Nialogues on Natural and Revealed Religion—VII. 
Novels and Tales of Military and Naval Life; Cyril Thornton, 
Chelsea Pensioners, Tales of Military Life, the King’s Own, &c. 
—VIII. Allen on the Rise and Growth of the Royal Prerogative 
in England—IX geen 's Edition of Dr. Reid’s Works; Drs. 
Reid and Brown—X. The P R of Scot- 
land—XI. The National Library ; ; Galt’ 's Life of Lord d Byron— 
XII. Lord Leveson Gower's Poems and ‘Translations—X III. 
The General Election and the Ministry. 
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The following New Works will be published in a few days. days, 
Albemarle Street, December 


OORE’S LIFE of BYRON. Vol. I, 
with an original Whole-length Portrait, engraved by 
William viadee, from a Painting by Sanders. 

2. On the Origin and Prospects of Man, by 
the Author of “* Anastasius.” | 3 vols. 8vo. 

3. A Selection from the Papers of the Earls 

of Marchmont, in the Possession of the Right Honourable Sir 
G. H. Rose, illustrative of Events from 1685 to 1750. 3 vols. &yo, 

4. Attempts in Verse, by John Jones, an 
old Servant. With an Introductory Essay on the Lives an 
Works of uneducated Poets. By Robert Southey, LL.D, le 
crown 8vo. 

5. Proverbs of the Modern Egyptians, illus. 
trating their Manners and Customs. By the late John Lewis 
Burckhardt. 4to. 
*,* This Volume will complete the Works of Lewis Burckhardt, 

6. A Grammar of the German Language, by 
C. F. Becker, M.D. 8vo. 

7. The Eighth ‘and last Volume of the Or. 
lando Furioso. With a Copious Index of Names and Things con. 
—— in the Poem. Translated by William Stewart Rose. Pog 

vO. 9S. 

8. The Life and Correspondence of Admiral 
Rodney. By his Son-in-law, Major-General Mundy. Dedicated, 
by permission, to His Majesty. © With a Portrait, 2 vols. 8vo. 

9. Miiller’s Dorians. 2 vols. 8vo. with two 
very superior Maps. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








Nearly ready, in 3 vols. 


HE VIZTER’S SON ; or, Adventures of 


a Mogul 
By the ‘Author of « fh ses a5 — or Memoirs of 


Saunders and Otley, Public Libraty, Conduit Street. 





In a few days, price 1s. with Six humorous Designs, 
ATAN in SEARCH of a WIFE, with the 
whole Process of his Courtship and Marriage, and who 
danced at the Wedding. 
By an EYE- pana ee 
Just published, price 1s. 
"Masaniello ; an Opera, as ‘performed at the 
Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. By James Kenney, Esq. 
London: Edward Moxon, 64, New Bond Street. 





In a few days will be published, in 1 vol. post 8vo. with 
a handsomely engraved Title-pagé, price 6s. 
EAUTIES of the MIND; with’ Lays, 
Historical and Romant 
y CHARLES SWAIN, 
‘Author of ** Metrical Essays.” 





In a few days, a new edition, foolscap 8vo. 6s. 
XONSOLATIONS in TRAVEL; or, the 
Last Days of a Philosopher. 
By Sir HUMPHRY DAVY, Ptesident of the Royal Society. 
John Murray,” Albemarle Street. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
Days of Fly-fishing, a new edition, with 
Plates and Woodeuts, 12s. 


r. Lardner’s Cabinet ribvers: 
On the Ist sb deamaey, 1831, will be published, in small 8vo. 
price 5s. the First Volume of the 


ILITARY MEMOIRS of FIELD 
MARSHAL the DUKE of WELLENETON, in 2 vols. 
By CAPTAIN MOYLE SHERER. 
Being the First Volume of Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Library. 
To be followed by 
sa French Revolution in 1830. By T. B. Macauley, Esq. 


Kd 
= 


Life and Reign of George IV. 3 vols. Vol. I. 

The Cabinet Library, which has been some time in prepara- 
tion, is intended to embrace such subjects of powerful or imme- 

ate interest as do not fall within the regular plan of the “ Cabi- 





Knowledge for the People.—Elegantly printed, price ls. 


JOG gan eer for the PEOPLE; or, the 


Plain Why and Bec 





By JOHN TIM BS, "Editor of ** Laconics.” 
Part I.—Domestic Science. 
II.—Zoology: Quadrupeds. 
I1I.—Origins and Antiquities will be published Jan. 1, 1831. 


London : Sampson Low, 42, Lamb’s Conduit Street ; 3; and 
Hurst, Chance, and Co. St. Paul’s Churchyard. 





for. Jo., and F. Rivington, Be, Pout 
rand Waterloo Place, Pail Mat 





Edinburgh Cabinet yg No. II.—Africa. 
In small 8vo. containing above 500 Pages, price 5s. cloth boards, 
llustrated by BY. lap, and «a: 4 of the Routes. of Park, + 
aan: & 


PP s 


TA RRA TIVE of DISCOVERY and 
Re alge in’ AFRICA, from the earliest Ages to 
pio A = ben with Illustrations of the Geology, Mineralogy, 


By PRBi ssn Ppa JAMES WI see Esq. 
-R.S.E. and HUGH MURRAY, Esq. F.R.S.E. 
Being No. L1. of the Edinburgh Cabinet Library. 
On the Ist of October was published, No. I. 
Narrative of Discovery and Adventure in 
the Polar Seas and Regions, with Illustrations of their Plimste, 
Geology, so Natural History; and an Account,of the Wha 
Leslie, Professor Jameson, and Hugh 
he Bea F. -R.S.E. With a Chart, and Engravings by Bran- 


ston, ce 
Printed for Oliver and id, Edinburgh; and 
Simpkin ghd Marshall, Lontew, 








BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


In afew = will be published, by E. Cox, St. Thomas Street, 
Southwark, considerably enlarged, price 10s. 6d. 3d edition, 


1A MANUAL of "SURGERY, founded upon 


the Principles and Practice lately taught by Sir Astley 

Copper, Bart, F.R.S. Se nt Surgeon to the King, and Consult- 
Pog ee to Guy's Hospital; and Joseph Henry Green, Esq. 
S$. Professor of Anatomy to the Royal proce b and Sur- 

to St. Thomas's Hospital ; containing vatious Notes from the 
ritin, ngs of veel om Larry, Abernethy, Lawrence, and other dis- 


ting Ane 
Edited by THOMAS CASTLE, F.L.S. &c. 

= price 5s. coloured Plates, an improved and enlarged edition, 

An Introduction to Medical Botany, illus- 
trative of the El and Terminology of Botany, and of the 
Linnean Artificial and Natural System, as connected with the 
Study of Medical Plants. Illustrated with coloured Figures, 
containing a Table, shewing the common and Linnean Names, 
the chief Diseases in which the Drugs are used, their Dose, and 
the Pharmacoparia by which they are prescribed; also an Ar- 
rangement of the Medical Genera, according to the Natural Sys- 
tem of Jussieu. By Thomas Castle, F.L.S, &c. 








loy t will ished in monthly volumes, sup- 
a by the same an of Literary and Scientific Contributors 
as the Cyclopadia, and will form a Companion to that Work. 

Printed for eaane Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, London. 





eady, 
IVES of the TTALIAN POETS. 

y the Rev. HENRY STEBBING, A.M. 
pwr... oF the «« pone of Chivalry am the Crusades.” 
With 20 Medallion Portraits. 3 vols. 

Lately published, 

Bacon’s Life of Francis First, King of France, 
new edition, with Additions, and a new Engraving from Titian, 
2 vols. Bvo. 

“« A most full and animated account of Francis.”—Lit. Gaz, 
“ Tt will not be found. ae of bein 3 — the Lives 
of Charles the Fifth and Henry the Ei hth.’ 

The Family ( Cabinet Atlas, No. *VIil. (To 
be completed in Four more monthly Numbers.) Price 2%. 6d. 
plain, and 3s. 6d. finely coloured. 

Printed for Edward Bull, New Public Seeetotion Library, 
26, Holles Street, Cavendish Squar 





LONDON: Published every Saturday, by W. A. SCRIPPS, # 
the LITERARY GAZETTE OFFICE, 7, Wellington Street, 
Waterloo Bridge, a and 13, oa Moulton Street, Oxford 
Street; sold also by J. , Royal Exchange; B- 
Marlborough, ave Maria Lane, je dgate Hill; A. Black, 
Edinburgh ; Smith and Sow, D. rtson, and Atkins 
and Co. Glasgow ;; and. J. Cumming, Dublin. — Agent fo 

America, O. Rich, 12, Red Lion Square, London. 


J. MOYES, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 
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